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PERSONAL 

A WELFARE ORGANISATION opening a 

Country Rest Home for incapacitated 
Merchant Seamen, inquires if some kind owner is 
prepared to give, or sell very cheaply a Double 
Barrelled SHOT GUN for use on the estate.— 
Please reply to: MANAGER, ‘‘ Summerlands,”’ 
Merchant Seamen’s Rest Home, Endmoor, near 
Kendal. 


NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 

DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James's, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 

RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 

the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out - of - the - way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—<M, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 

SPREY'’S are in a position to offer exception- 

ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
and SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 

LOU SES— -Men’s worn shirts will make into 

MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 

can be made up by experts, 30/- NO COUPONS. 
Write for details C.B., C.2., 45a, Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 

ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 

particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase. —103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 

ARDS.—A REMINDER ! The Original HAPPY 

FAMILY cards with all the old favourites, 
Bones the Butcher, Potts the Painter, Soot the 
Sweep, etc., are still published at 3/3. Obtainable 
from any good stores, sports shops, etc., or direct 




















at 3/6 post free, from JOHN JAQUES & SON, 

LTD., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

CA8s WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 
Twickenham, require to purchase at once 

one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 

Saloon, Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 


mileage under 20,000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 
YHARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 

jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 

single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
LOCKS, Watches, Jewellery, Clockwork Con- 


trollers, Gramophones, etc. Repaired by 
experienced workmen. Enquiries welcomed.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
Tel.: ViCtoria 0134. 

ULTURED PEARL co., LTD., 14, Dover 

Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces. Real 


Diamonds, Gold, Silver, and Imitation Jewellery. 
Call or send registered post. Bankers: National 
and Provincial Bank. 

USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area 

who wish to dispose of furniture or bedding 
are requested to write to HEAL & SON, LTD., 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

EATH WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 

LECTRIC BATH CHAIR for Sale, 

Stanley Engineering Company. 
condition with new 
speeds and 
Box 877. 

VA RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, 

creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: Mayfair 1651. 


INE ANTIQUE’ WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273, 
Fountain PENS repaired, all makes; - speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red L ion Square, W.C.1, 


Fur COATS, ‘Mink, Mi Musquash, ‘Squirrel, Silver 
Fox, etc.; bought for cash. BERKELOW, 
45, Powis Street, Woolwich, SEAS. Phone: 
WOO. 1771. 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
GARDENS SCHEME. Do not miss visiting the 
¥ many gardens that have kindly promised to 





made by 
In first-class 
unused batteries. Variable 
reverse. £85; no _ offers.—Write: 





Also 


open under the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing.—Lists can be obtained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 





(OLD, Silver, Diamonds, “Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 


Sloane 1234. 
400 OFFERED for really small mileage 
AUSTIN 12, ROVER, HILLMAN, HUMBER 


or WOLSELEY Sunshine Saloon.—Write, Box 
1212, SCRIPPS'’S. South Molton Street. W.1. 
RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
survival after death. Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16 Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
AY OID FURS got by torture. Write for Fur 
Crusade leafiet, which also tells how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely.—_MAJOR 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 





1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. (Min. 3 lines.) 
PERSONAL «FOR SALE 
OLD CIGARETTE CASE, 18-CT., for sale; box NTIQUES. Inexpensive or choice furniture. 
type, heavy, holds 12 to 18 cigarettes.— Guaranteed. Delivered. Correspondence 
Box 843. welcomed.—WOODHOUSE, 120, Baker Street, 
(XOVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. ‘Luton. 


Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, £.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. nae 

AND and Nail Institute sends a Special Home 

treatment parcel for war-weary hands and 
nails (including famous Healthinale), 10/-.— 
Appointment with CORALIE GODFREY at 
35, Old Bond Street, 10/6. Reg. 3387. 
HANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 

repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 








charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.-—-REMAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 


Knightsbridge, S.W.3. y. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended. — BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
‘NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos F Place, W.1. 











ADY anxious to purchase Mink coat. Please 


send particulars to Box 816, 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN with discerning 
tastes in tailoring are invited to post gar- 
ments for advice and estimate without obligation. 
Specialists in Turning, Retailoring, Converting, 
etc. Thirty years’ experience Savile Row gar- 
ments..-SACKVILLE TAILORING Co., LTD., 61, 
BEDFORD HILI., BALHAM, S8.W.12. ‘Tel.: 
STReatham 1600. 
IGHTING SETS. Is your lighting set giving 
you continuous and efficient service? Our 
Engineer is available to advise you on all matters 
relating to every type of installation. We await 
the opportunity to assist you. HARRIS AND 
BODDY, 280, High Road, Harrow Weald, Middlesex, 
Harrow 0538. = 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD. will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery. 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King St., COVENT GARDEN,W.C. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
RDER of the NEW DAY. Home of MEDITA- 
TION, HEALING, and study of the New 
Teaching for post-war days. Pioneers wanted, 
seekers welcomed. Write for particulars and 
vacancies.—FERGUSON, Secretary, Peters Mar- 
land. Torrington, N. Devon. 
RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947._KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
ERSIAN LAMB Coat for disposal. As new 
and excellently cut. Will accept very reason- 
able price.—Box 400 
OLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY. You cannot 
afford—whether buying or selling—to over- 
look the advantage of consulting the largest 
Officially appointed retailers.—JACK BARCLAY, 
LTD., 12/13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.l. Mayfair 7444. 


OUTH-EASTERN IRONWORKS and Engineers 

are prepared to produce Agricultural or other 
Implements, and seek new lines for post-war 
production.—Box 738. 


TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 

you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M/chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1 (Amb. 2575). 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY, 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273, 


W22INc & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAYS (C.L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, _Manc hester, 4. 


West OF ENGLAND. —Public, please 1 remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.— *Phone: EXETER 54901. 


EN J. Tolley & Hill 
































EST OF ENGLAND. Ww. 
(est. 1902), Auctioneers and Valuers, specialise 
in the careful preparation of Inventories and 
Valuations of contents of Residences for Probate 








and Insurance.—58, Baldwin Street, Bristol 
Tel.: 20562. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subjec ‘t to ( Gov ernment Re: strictions 
IRST-CLASS "HEAD GARDENER for world 
famous garden required for September. Know- 


ledge Alpine plants especially valuable. Near 
Stow-on-the-Wold. Excellent cottage provided. 
Under wartime conditions, only one other 
gardener kept. Wife must be able to help in house 
8 a.m. to 12 noon, and 8 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. Wages 
for gardener, £3 10s., wife, 30s.—Apply Box 866. 


ENERAL BUILDER wanted to work on 

country estate and do maintenance work at 
London house. Must be able to do carpentry, 
plumbing, electric work. Board and lodging 
provided but no cottage. Must be prepared to be 
in London or country house according to needs. 
Wages with all found, £3 a week.—Box 868, 


USEFUL GARDENER HANDYMAN wanted, 
able look after Brood Bitches, milk two cows, 
groom one or two horse's, and help head gardener 
in world famous garden. Excellent cottage pro- 
vided. Wages £3 5s. Wife must be willing help in 
house, 8 a.m. to 12 noon, and 8 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
Wages, 30s.—Apply Box 867. 





CARAVAN. Round bay, 18 ft. 6 in., 4 berth, full 
width lantern roof, gas cooking and lighting, 
coal range, toilet, wireless, wardrobe, water tank, 
pump, two rooms. H.P. terms arranged.—F.O.C. 
CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, 
London, N.W.2. Tel.: Gladstone 2234. 
YOLLECTION of Fine OLD GEORGIAN SILVER 
amongst which are George II salvers and 
candlesticks. Two complete services of table 
silver, i.e. spoons, forks, etc. Tea services, 
coffee-pots, pepper-casters, salt cellars and 
mustard pots, etc. All in perfect condition, with 
hall, date and maker’s marks. Very reasonable 
prices. I will send anything for inspection.— 
LT.-COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, 
Rochester. Phone: Chatham 3160. 
RAMED BERGEN RUCKSACK, also ordnance 
survey or Bartholomews map of Snowdonia. 
E. FAYERS, Handside Farmhouse, Welwyn 
Garden City. : pa ; 
GEORGIAN SILVER: Cream Jug, £5 10s.; 
Mustard Pot, £10; Waiters, Salt Cellars, etc. 
Also, Hester Bateman pieces and snuff boxes.— 
Box 806. Pas 
UN. Specially made Greener 12-bore hammer- 
less ejector, 27% inch barrels, 6% Ibs. ; a 
perfect gun in expensive case with every 
accessory. 65 Guineas.—Box 838. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) ‘in country- 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send 3d. for 
patterns. REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 

wide. Write for patterns. - DENHOLM 

TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 

INIATURES painted on Ivory from any 

photograph, by an exhibitor, R.A.; moderate 

fee. Specimens submitted.—C.J., Northway 
Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 


MPEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 

ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 

address. Letters redirected immediately, 5/- 
p.a. Royal 1 patronage. Write BM/MONO17, W.C.1. 


AIR OF WILLIAM EVAN’S (from Purdey’s) 

12 bore, top snap; best quality, double 
hammerless, side barlock ejector GUNS. 28 inch 
steel barrels, left choke, patent snap foreports, 
automatic trigger safety. Almost new condition. 
In strong leather case. Owner having to give up 
shooting. Price 200 guineas. Box 858. 











Piano “ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required, cheque by return. BOTTER- 
ILLS, Music Department, High St., Canvey,Essex. 
IX MAHOGANY WARDROBES, late XVIIIth 
century, various sizes.—HEAL’S, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W. 5 
TAMPS. Lots of 250 modern colonials and 
continentals sent on approval at ':d. each.— 
R. CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
TAMPS ! Early British Colonials. Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns. ‘‘K’’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 
RAVELLING CHESS SET in small case, 
unspillable. Ideal gift Service man. £6/10)-. 
—Box 871. 


WEEDS. Have your favourite suit copied 
exactly in John Peel tweed from £5 7s. 6d 
Send 3d. for patterns.—-REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, 
Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


= ____ HOTELS A AND GUESTS | Ae 
Country holidays; 


























HELTENHAM, 9 miles. 

home produce; delightful surroundings; 4 gns, 
inclusive.—(MRS.) EVANS, The Lodge, Shuthon- 
ger, Tewkesbury. Tel.: Tewkesbury 297. 


XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the 

of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms | from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 


I ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL 
4 6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
REDECORATED AND REFURBISHED 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86 Cromwell Rd., Gloucester Rd., S.W.7 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm, Catering as attractive as 
possible. 
(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 
IDHURST SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15th-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10. 


USSEX. NEAR BATTL E. 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere, Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met by arrangement. Terms from 5 gns, 


ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: 





‘centre 








Northam 800, 











EDUCATIONAL 

IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in modernis 
eighteenth century mansion. Safe ap 
Modern education for all exams. Liberal dic] 
individual attention, moderate fees.—Progpect 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, Rugby, 
NTERESTING PEOPLE — 
are those who are familiar with the gre 
English novels, essays, poems, and plays, sy, 











reading gives lasting pleasure, promotes conve, 
sational ability, and sound thinking. The pe¢ 
L.S.J. Course has been written by L. A. «. Stron 


the famous author and broadcast.:. Oth 
courses in Journalism, Story-writing. Poetry 
Radio, etc. Reduced fees.—Free book fro 
Applications Dept., LONDON SCLOOL 
JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Sq., W.C.1. Mus. 451 






















ANGFORD ‘GROVE SCHOOL is now 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORD. IRE, | 
extremely healthy and beautiful inlanc. :urroun¢ 
ings. FROEBEL Department for boy. and gir, 
from 5 upwards. Advanced courses fo: the old 
students in languages, music, the a:‘s, dreg 
making, secretarial work, and in technic 
draughtsmanship in preparation for E. SINER, 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the & ‘RVICE 
Swimming, riding, games. A few bursy ies aya; 
able for children of parents on Acti\_ Service 
Tel.: KINGTON 8. _ 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. fo 
“Stories that Sell To-day’’ (a spe ‘ial bulle 
tin) and prospectus of world-famous course, 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace ‘ate, W. 
WO IMMEDIATE VACANCIES _irst-clas 
Sussex Boarding School for Girls; t presen 
lovely country mid-Wales. Home arm and 
Riding School in conjunction. Pa.ents an 
friends school holidays, 4 guinea: weekly 
children, 3 guineas.—Box 876. 
et 
LIVESTOCK __ 
UTO-SEXING Pullets, specially bred fy 
laying. Blood tested. Sent on 100 hou 
approval. Illustrated pamphlet { *e,—RE)) 


LANDS PEDIGREE FARM, South liolmwood 
Telephone: Dorking 73314. 


GGS FOR SALE. Bronze Turkey, approved 

stock. Accredited Khaki Campbell and Ayles 
bury Ducks, White Leghorn and North Hollani 
Blue Hens.—R. FISHER CROUCH, Horwood Farm, 
Anstey, Salisbury. 


ARROT FEED, 5 pints 20/-. 





~ Canary Mixture, 


4 pints 20/-, post free.—ROTUNDA FOODS, 
South Street, Dorking. he é 
ULLETS. PULLETS. PULLETS. R, x § 


three-months-old sexed-linked pullets, Buy 
with confidence from the farm that gives satis 











faction. —FERNLANDS P.F., Hanworth Lane 
Chertsey. Tel. 3252. 
WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS® 


and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highes! 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London 
Holborn 3793. 
DVERTISER wishes to purchase a carefully 
used or low mileage car; h.p. immaterial 
otherwise suitable-——-MARSHALL, ‘‘Longforgan, 
Ferndown, Dorset. 
PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send wit! 
safety to Dept. C. L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AN) 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gresi 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. ; 
AUSTIN 10-h.p. 1939-40 Car wanted for personé 
use in war effort. Small mileage.—Particu: 
lars, HEALEY, 59, Forest Side, Chingford, ‘d, Ed. 
ARROW wanted. Light garden barrow with 
rubber tyre (preferably pneumatic); 000 
condition essential. Box 870. 
IRDS’ EGGS. Wanted, large or small collec- 
tions of British or Continental specimens 
also BIRD BOOKS, especially by Elliot Howard, 
Thorburn, and books containing coloured plate 
of birds. Details to Box 809. 
ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, Ne¥ 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. —_— 
‘\LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE: 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
and age seed s discarded or misfit clothing: Furs. 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer of 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 186 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
gener AND PAINTINGS by Old Masters 
Water-colours of English Painters of the 
Eighteenth Century. Bird and Flower paintings. 
Shipping pictures. Buys.—I.M.H., Field Cottasé, 
Northleigh, Witney, Oxon. oe 
RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines. 
Radios, any condition purchased.—Write or 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1 (Wel. 92%, 




















































Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (‘Tel.: 20885). _ 
ARDEN RAILWAY REQUIRED. ”} in. gauge 
or larger, locos, trucks, rails and equipment 

Would purchase complete layout or separalt 

items.—BONE, Old Bosham, Sussex. 

L™ousine: or large modern saloon ar wanted; 
good price paid for perfect car; 1» gel 

Write, Box P. 472, SCRIPPS’S, South Molto 


Street, W.1. 

OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of 2 

wanted for cash; also really good 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMB: 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leomi: 

ECOND-HAND FURNITURE. 4 

second-hand furniture in good c 
chased for cash by PONTINGS of Ken 
Street, London, W.8. Telephone We: ‘7 ! 
316, or write. Our Buyer will call 
appointment made. 

HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless 

of best quality; highest prices pa 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, ‘ 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, 1, 1d0n._ 
"TIMBERS (Standing Parcels). We < requitint 

Hardwood and/or Softwood Tree for esseP 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with ridculen 
will be appreciated. Large and — — 
parcels required. — N. G. & J. CL 2K. L 


“countries 
ollections. 
<TON AND 


















































































































(Registered Office), Somerset House, * °2dins. 
—— 
OTHER PROPERTY AND A’ TIONS 





ADVERTISING PAGE 62: 
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INEEE London 17 miles. Met. and L.N.E.Rly. Station 1 mile. 
WIC aS Sa: : : . 
com Occupying a magnificent position, 400 ft. up on gravel soil, facing South, with uninterrupted views for many miles. 
s Py p ’ 
Service THE RESIDENCE, part reputed to be some 200 years old, thoroughly modernised and in good order. 
4d. fo Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 
1 bulle bedrooms (each with basin), 
“— 3 bathrooms. 
so Central heating. 
presen Companies’ electric light, 
eller power, water, and main 
weekly drainage. 
— Telephone installed. 
2 excellent cottages, garage, 
ed fay stabling, large barn, and 
, po farm buildings. 
mwood Matured Gardens of about 
3 Acres with tennis and 





other lawns, rockery, produc- 

tive kitchen garden, orchard, 
etc. grassland and arable. 

' Valuable road frontages. e 

In all about 57 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION IN JULY NEXT 

Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (7,928) 
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By Dinedtion of H. B. Brandt, Esq. NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


Between Odiham and Basingstoke, under 50 miles from London. A COMPACT FREEHOLD MIXED HOLDING KNOWN AS 


MANOR FARM, UPTON GREY, ABOUT 720 ACRES 
“4 Fe adjoining the beautiful village 
“Ss and _ including an excellent 
“~~ set of farm buildings mainly 
brick built and tiled with 
stabling, large cattle yards, 
loose boxes, cowhouses, barn, 
implement sheds and ample 
storage accommodation. 
Modern Farm  Bailiff’s 
Residence 
and enclosures of grassland 
ands free-working arable 
especially suitable for barley. 
Good shooting. 
The land has extensive front- 
ages to public roads and main 
water is laid on to the home- 
: stead and the grass fields. : 
To be sold with vacant possession at Michmaelas next or the vendor would consider remaining as a yearly tenant. 
Also THE GABLES, a most attractive modernised Georgian Residence (subject to Lease with break in 1946) and several half-timbered and other 
cottages in the delightful Hampshire village of Upton Grey, most of which are in the occupation of service tenants. 
Companies’ water and electricity are connected to most of the properties. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction in several lots early in the summer (unless previously sold privately). 















‘KLE: Solicitors: Messrs. Hedges & Son, Wallington, Berks. 
mais \uctioneers: Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 
urs — ———_— - —$___— —— A ay eres eieliguaticaciadciaaais a Sees Sra oe ND CGD. « + SSC — —— 
fer 0 
18 
; 53 MILES FROM LONDON 
Pa SUFFOLK AND ESSEX BORDERS. RIVER FRONTAGE OF ™% MILE 
Lings, Close to station (Liverpool Street about 11% hours), buses, and churches 





Occupying a _ delightful 
position facing Southwest 
on gravel subsoil, with 
panoramic views across 
the valley of the River, the 
Residence is an excellent 
example of the Tudor 
period, the original struc- 
ture dating back to the 
fifteenth century. 

It has since been completely 
| mie | overhauled and modernised 
' rs and is now in exceptionally 

- aye! good order, with large win- 
dows and lofty rooms. Hall, 
3 reception rooms, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms (5 with 
rs 7. basins); 3 bathrooms. 
- entral heating, electric light and power, telephone, abundant water su ly, septic tank drainage. 2 garages. 
‘CONDARY RESIDENCE containing 5 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms and a halicioeen, it on He annual tenancy. 2 COTTAGES in Service 
upation. FARMERY with excellent buildings. The PLEASURE GARDENS include a brick Terrace plantei with yews and flowering 

shrubs; lawns; kitchen garden; 2 fine orchards; about 27 acres of pasture and 36 acres of arable, the whole extending to about 
76 ACRES—in hand. FOR SALE FREEHOLD The Vendor rents 20 Acres adjoining. Fishing. Hunting. Golf. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,105) 

ayfair 3771 “a 
i0 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Gattesten, Wendin, ‘Leades 
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Hall, 3 
dressing 












TO INVESTORS, 


MODERN HOUSE 
COMMANDING 


LOV 


reception rooms, 


rooms, 


rooms. 


GARAGE FOR 3 
WITH*SMALL FLAT OVER. 


CASTILE Sti., 


WITH 





ALTENS MAINS 
NEWTON 
PETERSEAT 
DOONIES 


For further particulars and conditions of sale (price 1s.) apply : 
Messrs. TITMUSS, SAINER & WEBB, 3, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (Tel. : 


ELY VIEWS 


7 main bed and 
4 staff bedrooms, 3 bath- 
Kitchen with Aga. 





BUILDERS AND SPEC 


EXTENSIVE 


(ZONED UNDER 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


CIRENCESTER (Tel. 


ULATORS., 


334). 


JACKSON STOPS: & STAFF 


MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
AND AT pn LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


KINCARDINESHIRE 


On the immediate southern boundary of the City of Aberdeen, 





SEA-FRONTAGE 








THE 





REGIONAL 


EXTENDING IN 





Leeds, 1 (Tel. : 31269). 













TOWN 





Solicitors : 


AND CONSIDERABLE 





ALL 


Central 2 


KNOWN AS 
THE ALTENS ESTATE 


PLANNING SCHEME 
AND INCLUDING THE 





TO 




















ACTUAL 








approximately £587 PER ANNUM 


Messrs. STEEDMAN, RAMAGE & CO., 
Auctioneers : 


2739). 


NORTH DEVON 


Good bus service to Barnstaple, 





134 miles from the city centre. 


A COMPACT WELL-ROADED ESTATE 


AT 
FARMS OF: 


APPROXIMATELY 
442 ACRES 


AND PRODUCING A TOTAL INCOME OF 


off main road. 


POTENTIALITIES FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. 








8 HOUSES TO THE 





161 ACRES, 
77 ACRES, 
98 ACRES, 


106 ACRES, let at 


AND A DETACHED STONE-BUILT COTTAGE AS WELL AS A FISHING BOTHY 





To be offered for SALE by AUCTION first as a whole and if not so sold, then in 6 LOTS by Messrs. JACKSON 
STOPS & STAFF at the IMPERIAL HOTEL, ABERDEEN, on FRIDAY, 



















ELECTRICITY, 
DRAINAGE. 


WATER and 








ACRE) 


APRIL 28, 1944, at 11 a.m. 


6, Alva Street, Edinburgh (Tel. : 
Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, 
Also at London, Northampton, Yeovil, Cirencester, Dublin, ete. 


Joint 
staple; 













let at £292 per annum. 
let at £100 per annum. 
let at £90 per annum. 


£80 per annum. 


22273); 


GARDEN, 


PADDOCK, 


In all 34, ACRES 


£8,000 FREEHOLD 


Agents: JOHN SMALE 


Agents, Yeovil. 


TENNIS LAWN, 


& Co., 
JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 


















Barn- 
Land 
























































































Sole 


7 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Garage. 


ae ROUNDS INCLUDE PADDOCK AND GARDEN, GRASS TENNIS COURT, 
EXCELLENT KITCHEN 


Agents : 


Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, _CURZON STREET, _MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


BERKS 


5 miles from N 


3 reception rooms. 
Stables. 


GARDEN WIT 
EXTEND IN ALL TOA 


ewbury. 


AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


Electricity and water from Co.s’ mains. 


Cottage. 


H SMALL GREENHOUSE, 
BOUT 5 ACRES. 


HUNTING, SHOOTING AND FISHING IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. £6,000 OR OPEN TO OFFER 


POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO., 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


| 





AND 


9 or 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS (well kept). 

4} ACRES IN ALL. 


Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


HERTS—Favourite District 


23 miles from London. 


AN UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUS 


IN AN OLD GARDEN 


Central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 


GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN. 


FOR SALE 





Basins in some bedrooms. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY > 





SURREY 


actephanrenes. Under 10 minutes’ walk from Station with service to ) Waterioe in about 35 minutes. 


In a favoured residential 


‘OLF ON SEVERAL FAMOUS Double garage with room over. 
URSES. 

THE GROUNDS include lawn, formal 

and rock gardens, fruit and vegetable 

gardens, range of glass, ete. In all 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE, built of 
ck and tile and partly rough-cast, in 
juiet situation. It is in good order 

and contains : 


JUST UNDER 1% ACRES 


ception rooms, cloakroom, domestic 

es with maids’ sitting-room, & bed 

| dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
box room. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,685) 


BUCKS AND HERTS BORDERS | WILTSHIRE ——™S 
30 miles from London. 
CLASS “A’’? FARM on 250 ACRES 


ne | 
1 modernised house standing 550 ft. above sea level and commanding lovely views. 
3 oak-beamed reception rooms, dining-room, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, ete. 


Electric light. Central heating. Company’s water. 


All Main Services. 








About 6 miles from Market and Cathedral Town. 
GENTLEMAN’S FARM OF 110 ACRES 
with modernised house containing 2 


2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, kitchen with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker, refrigerator, etc. 


Pe atah Electric light. Hot water supply. 

ige, excellent range of farm buildings, barns, cowsheds with automatic bowls, Range of modern farmbuildings. cow-pens for 10, loose boxes 
dairy and milking plant, ample stabling. ane a a poe gg pdt oo en en ere 

land is level and in good heart; about half grass carrying pedigree herd, 30 acres | roe ¢ Gane es ners 


woods, good corn-growing land. 3 cottages. LARGE GARDEN and orchard, fertile arable and pasture land. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £25,000 | PRICE £8,250 
uts: Messrs. KNIGHT, F RANK & RU TL EY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,846) m | Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,848) 


HANTS, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION eS 


4 miles Andover Junction—Waterloo 1} hours 
ais COTTAGE 
DENCE 











400 years a ga modern- 

ised and brought right up to date. 

Stands some 300 ft. above sea level, 

and enjoys pleasing views of 
wooded downs. 

Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom (h. «& C.). 
Company’ s electric light and 
power. Modern drainage. Good 
water supply. 

2 garages, stabling and outbuildings. 
Terraced garden, field, etc. About 

1% ACRES. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents : Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
Sn at ee — “ 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40, 816) 

Mayfair 3771 cae aie eames 


(10 lines) ' 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. —_ Telegrams : 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 




















sme” NICHOLAS <— 


‘“‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
(Established 1882) “Nicholas, Reading ” 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, sdaeenieameiine 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR > _ elated 





| WEST INDIAN GARDEN OF EDEN 
A CHARMING ants seen (BUT WITHOUT SERPENTS) 
in a fine position overlooking golf course and the Crouch | FOR DISPOSAL—A SMALL ISLAND, ABOUT 1,000 ACRES 
| ADJOINING LARGER, WITH STONE-BUILT COLONIAL BUNGALOW 
FOR SALE 4 bedrooms, bath, 4 reception, servants’ cottages, chauffeur’s lodge. Island heavily 


wooded, full of deer. Prolific gardens. Cocoa-palm grove. Village 2% miles. Capital 
Town, 6. PRICE INCLUDES FURNITURE, BOATS, CAR, ETC., AS IT STANDS. 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

















, ‘ , : | _ Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany | Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 
3 reception rooms. eee ee Visa aii at Se 
Companies’ electric light and BETWEEN WORCESTER AND TENBURY 
water. Overlooking the lovely Teme Valley. 500 ft. above sea level. 
, — A FINE OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF SOME 
PRETTY GARDEN WITH | 
ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. | f HISTORICAL INTEREST 
| with 16 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices. Main electric 
Tocaliiabout | light. Central heating. Excellent water supply. 
wares OUTBUILDINGS, GARAGE, COWSTALLS, STABLING, ETC. 
34%, ACRES PARTLY WALLED GARDEN 
ne aes 5 6 ACRES MORE LAND AVAILABLE 
Particulars of Messrs, NicHoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 

















cgzons JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK cure 


NORTON 
— oe OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON ” 





IN; A {CHARMING BERKSHIRE VILLAGE - 


Dideot Junction 4 miles. 


\ FASCINATING MODERNISED 
<Vith CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


3 sitting-rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


PRETTY GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


In all about 








; 2 ACRES 
N ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, MAIN 
VATER SUPPLY. CENTRAL HEATING. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 
TELEPHONE. 
Apply: The Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
GARAGE, BARN, ETC. Oxford. 
BETWEEN OXFORD AND BANBURY OXON-GLOS BORDERS 
venr PLEASING MODERNISED STONE-BUILT VILLAGE RESI- AV PERFECT OLD STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD RESIDENCE OF 
OENCE, in perfect order. 3-4 sitting-rooms, loggia, 6-7 bedrooms, dressing CHARACTER. 4-5 sitting-rooms, 13 principal bed and dressing rooms, 
\, 3 bathrooms. All main’ services. Telephone. Central heating. Garage and 3-4 ‘servants’ bedrocms, 4 bathrooms. All modern conveniences. Garage and ample 
nuildings. Charming pleasure grounds, kitchen garden, orchard and large paddock, stabling. Good cottage. Lovely grounds, orchard, etc., together with large paddock, 
! about 11 ACRES. Vacant possession January, 1945. in all about 11 ACRES. Now requisitioned for the duration of the war by the 
PRICE FREEHOLD, £6,500 Women’s Land Army. FOR SALE, FREEHOL 
Apply: The Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Apply: The Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES : WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








(Regent 8222, 15 lines) F Telegrams , a Selanlet, Piccy, London ” ; 
NORTH WALES ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING HAM COMMON 
About 10 minutes’ walk of the station (L.M.S.) and principal shops. Uninterrupted About 2 miles from Richmond station. 
views over the Menai Straits. UNDOUBTEDLY A RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION WITH 
IMPORTANT AND ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
DETACHED RESIDENCE | BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND IN FIRST-CLASS aun REPAIR. 
known as i 

BRYN-Y-COED, UPPER BANGOR, CARNARVONSHIRE eens: 5 a eee 
Square hall. Study. 2 | room, 14 bed and dressing 
reception rooms, 6 principal rooms, boudoir, 3 bathrooms 


bedrooms bathroom | : : 
’ det theo | All main services. 
excellent domestic offices. os : 


Main services Central heating. 






Good outbuildings. ~~ = 
Chauffeur’s flat 
l . 
ABOUT I', ACRES Beautiful grounds’ with 
HAMPTON a SONS lawns, fine cedar tree, 
will offer the above for productive kitchen garden 
SALE by AUCTION at with range of glass, rough 
the RAILWAY HOTEL, paddock and woodland 
BANGOR, on FRIDAY, 
the ~— 1944, ABOUT 6 ACRES 
at 3. p.m. 
Solicitors : MESSRS. IN ALL 
CHAMBERS AND CO., 
: Northwich, Cheshire. PRICE FREEHOLD £16,500. aging POSSESSION 
Particulars and conditions of sale (price 3d. per copy), from the Auctioneers : A 7 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, ” St. James's, London, S.W.1. Particulars from : neem" 7. SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W . 


3999 
(Tel.: : REG. 8222): and C ‘lock House, Bishop's Stortford. (Tel.: Bishop’ 8 Stortford 243.) REG. '8222.) ~ : (8. 


‘THE FORMER HOME OF A FAMOUS NOVELIST | NORWICH 


EWELL, Ss U RREY 7 miles South of the City 


Absolute seclusion in a peaceful position only 12 miles from Town and barely 5 minutes’ 





























walk from station. FOR SALE —_ 
WELL-BUILT A 16th CENTURY - 
RESIDENCE HOUSE 
approached from _ semi- on AW s . 
private road by Carriage STANDING IN 
Sweep and planned on 5 ACRES 
uaa "a Gaui Gee Lounge hall, 3 reception 
music or billiard room, | sara ’ 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, | 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, etc. bathroom. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES Company’s electric 
GARAGE for 2 Cars. light. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN Garages. Outbuildings. 
OF ABOUT | ACRE | Matured grounds. 
4 
FOR SAL PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 
FREEHOLD £6,000 Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6 Arlington Street, S.W.i 
Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) ie se saints 
ae a Ek (S.46,760) | (Tel. : REG. 8222. 
ot BRANCH¥OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081). | BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243). 
— oP eee awit (6 per line. Min. 3 lines.) he ees fe ea 
AUCTIONS FOR SALE FOR SALE | WANTED 
SOMERSET _— 7 LACKMANNANSHIRE. KENNET WR SCOT-BRACKNELL DISTRICT. 
Village of Great Elm, 2 miles from Frome. Cc ESTATE for Sale. A large part of NORFOLK. W. BELL 211, has for sale with A Wanted to rent, unfurnished, long or 
ane, Fe en, ob a en vac " eur EEENET ESTATE belonging to lord Balfoer §=— (mode ernised)’ containing front porch, hall, Short lease, Modernised House, 6 bed, 2 or 3 sis 
rooms (h. & ¢. each) yathrooms (h. & c.), ~4 ne agg is offered for sale by Priv ate lounge. 3. rece tio kitche antrv. etc.. reception. 1 acre. Near station.—Box 875. = 
© sonnnkthi oma. cbbee, sansa? : er s 3 : é ounge, 3 reception, kitchen, pantry, etc., : 
cicctriity ant water garaue terraced damien parciteye Man as al wnole or in lots to suit 6 bedrooms, bathroom (h. 4 ¢.), Flush lava: EQHESHIRE. Wanted to purchase Freel 
VACANT POSSESSION. SALE by AUC- HOUSE, POL 1c IES pre G ‘AR- tory, electricity and telephone installed. In Property with medium-sized house of 
TION “April 1944. 4 y yENS a” Gabiin  aiie “ti < eda of first-class decorative repair. With garage, character, home farm and up to about 50 Acres 
“B MAN & MILES, F.A.1. MEADOW END, KENNET ‘HOME, FARM outbuildings, fruit and vegetable garden, good land.—Full partie ulars to Box 683. 
Farrington Gurney, near Bristol. BROADCARSE, CRAIGTON, and various Paddock, orchard, etc. | Approached, Dy drive COTSWOLDS. W. Oxon or E. Glos. 
By Order of Trustees of William Andersen,decd. small properties. Occupation of Broadcarse  ethersett. 5 miles. Norwich City. main 3-4 reception, 6-8 bedrooms, mains ser- 
Adjoining Walton Heath and the famous Golf Farm can be obtained at Martinmas, 1944. — London road. Price £4,250. To view apply Vices, good grounds. Post-war possession con- 
wd MOOR EDGE, “d The be Bg ad setebuaan ee tae 12, Queen Street, Norwich. ; sidered. Up to £5,000.—Box 852. 
ands exte 870 acres reb) arge a. mer 
WALTON-ON-THE- HILL, SURREY. of which approximately 750 acres are arable URREY. Ready to walk into. Small yo sb i eee an at — 
Charming Freehold COUNTRY RESIDENCE. and the remainder consists of woodlands, labour-saving Modern House by leading war Hotel and CGountey Club Must Ra in 
5 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, complete gardens, policy grounds, ete. For further par- domestic architect. 3 reception, 5 bed, 1 dress- suitable locality referably south or west 
offices. Picturesque and well matured gardens ticulars and arrangements to view, apply to: ing, 2 bathrooms (one for best suite green and land must . be "se ohenehe “first-class golfing 
of about 2 ACRES. Cottage and outbuild- Messrs. MATHIE MacLuckigE & Lupron, black), white enamelled kitchen, 2 electric country.- Particulars to Box 87 iad 
ings. Unique situation within easy reach of  “0licitors, 24, King Street, Stirling. cookers, large refrigerator, main water, = — ‘ 
London. Vacant, Possession on Completion | NVERNESS-SHIRE. For Sale, ESTATE asbestos-lagged central heating, electric fires, OUNTRY. Wanted, small Artist’s Home 
(excepting as to the cottage, which is let on a of FARRALINE. 1 mile from Errogie open stone fire in drawing-room for own of outstanding charm. Luxurious, super- 
verbal agreement at 10s, per week). Which Post Office, 17 miles from Inverness. Ondirect timber, oak staircase, built-in cupboards and — modern. Solid structure, compact, labour- 


ROBT. W. FULLER, MOON & FULLER bus route. Comfortable lodge on Loch Farra- wardrobes. Furniture includes fitted carpets, saving. Dry, dust- -proof. Main ot eetiicity. 
will SELL by AU CTION on the PREMISES line. Hall, office, 3 reception rooms, 6 bed- curtains, electric cleaner. Situated 600 ft. up, Effective central heating. 5 bed, 2 reception, 
on THURSDAY, MAY 4, 1944, at 11 rooms, 2 dressing-rooms, 3 bath and w.c.s, With magnificent views. 10 minutes best train 2-3 bath. Small matured garden. Picturesque 


































o’clock, unless sold privately in the interim. 3 servants’ rooms, good boxrooms, and ‘ervice in country; bus service. Matured surroundings. Secluded, not isolated. Not 
Immediately following and on FRIDAY, usual domestic offices. 3 €garages; stables woodlands up to 55 acres. 8 h.p. Morris 8 and suburban. Maximum 2 hours London. Will 
MAY 5, the Auctioneers will SELL THE and kennels. Electric lighting. Excellent garage. Easy to inspect. Owner selling com- pay 25 per cent. above commercial price for 
CONTENTS OF THE HOUSE, comprising walled garden. 4 cottages, 3 farms. Area plete owing to change location.—BOx 874. suitable place. Advt. designed for prospective 
Valuable Antique and Modern Furniture, the about 4,400 acres. Valuable timber. Agri- or hesitant sellers.—Mason, Londonderry 
Rare Collection of Japanese Pictures, Bronzes cultural rents about £430. Excellent trout TO LET Farm, Nutley, Sussex. 
and China, Important Library of Books and _ fishing on 3 lochs, salmon and sea-trout fishing HOOTING. Wanted to rent, good Seat 
the Usual Household Effects. (View day: available 4 miles from lodge. Shootings aver- es : : S Shoot coming season anywhere, Wales 
Wednesday, May 3). age 300 brace grouse, 40 pheasants (wild), ORNWALL. Lovely Georgian Residence preferred. Keeper essential. Hotel a a 
Particulars and Catalogues (price 6d. each) partridge, snipe, duck, roe-deer, woodcock, “~ on high ground, comfortably furnished, dation. Gun in syndicate considered. 
= oo y? the gq eg ro their eg idinmediate —— of the Estate, in perfect repair, — ws —- — Box 872 J 
ces: Station roach, Epsom; 85, High ut lodge temporarily requisitioned. Small ences, in own gardens and grounds 9 acres, ; = 
Street, Croydon. - “i . lodge on estate tei Offers toand further with 2 cottages and stables, on estuary near gHoor (MIXED). Wanted to Rent, near = 
particulars from: J. W. BOUMPHREY, Bole- ‘St. Mawes, with yacht mooring and bathing London, for coming season. Keeper 
FOR SALE skine, Foyers, Inverness, or FRASER & Ross, facilities. 5 reception rooms and 10 principal essential. Gun in — would ¢ con 
SHFORD AND TONBRIDGE (betwee holicitors, Inverness. bedrooms (all _h. & ¢.). To be let furnished  sidered.—Apply Box 829 
Delightful small Elizabethan Residence, PRELAND. Sporting and residential pro- -pocain dN Getclen Get fea a ith es un» «SUSY DISTRICT. Freehold | \foler 
4 bed. 2 attics. bath. 3 reception. Garage. perties. Estates managed.—STOKES anp Present first-class Guest House with estab- Bungalow or Chalet with about | acre 
es) : aa, a oe) | oe, 33. Kildare Street. Dubli lished clientele-—Apply: M. K. DUFF _ yeg uired.—Box 851. 
Buildings and land 8 acres. Freehold £3,250, QUIR AA, ote yaa ublin. wTrREwINCE. Portscatho. .Cornwall u x oo 
with early possession.—GEERING & COLYER,  /8° at Clonmel ’ and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. canlenesoaerd ii wae SURREY or WEST SUSSEX. Nea” ‘ation. 
Ashford, Kent. ; ORTHAMPTONSHIRE. A most RAMPIANS. To be let, furnished, for Wanted to rent or to purchas small 
BOURNEMOUTH (OUTSKIRTS). A _ charming and completely modernised ™ such time as may be agreed on, attrac- Cottage, 3 or 4 bedrooms, usual eS, 
chance that may never occur again. gg — oe phage mye n = tively oe yo in re ao om STUART, 1, Dover Street, W.1. (Reg. 41.) 
Holmwood Park Estate, Longham. Long bh BeCIUaet unds, 0 e outskirts 0 scenery, Southern Grampians, with or withou pon = aero ee “SE 
frontage main road London to Sourmamontie Village. 4 reception, 10 bedrocms (h. & ¢; rough shooting, including some grouse. MMODERNISEEY ox a Uh 
consisting of 40 acres park land, woodland Water in all bedrooms), 3 bathrooms. Maids 2 public, 5 or 6 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. aout @ bedrooms, es ee pe sual 
walks, mansion with 50 rooms, splendid repair, Sitting-room. Companies’ electricity and gas. — Garage.—Box 226, ROBERTSON & SCOTT, yo ved with ate wis ran oe anes hed 
central heating, all services, oak-panelled hall, Ample water, also main supply available. Edinburgh 2. Wanted Paagpe + a within 30.40 s of 
carved staircase. Up tillrecently agentlemen’s Central heating. Range yé stabling, garage ncn, ae age ogee reer AC pre- 
school. Thousands of cars pass the estate for 2 cars. a Sole Agents: HOWKINS, ALES. To let for term to be agreed,  forreq. + gg Se tiene £ cga ‘d and 
hourly in peace-time. It is an ideal place for SONS & Fatt, , Derngate, Northampton. Llechweddygarth, near Llangynog, shotogra she if Ling ehict onl be ned. 
a Club or Caravan Park. Only 4 miles from the NORTH OF LONDON (about 45 miles), Oswestry. G.W.R. Llangynog 1 mile. 5 recep- pany 3t7 od “er Nig ~ toned use, 
sea, Bournemouth, Poole, etc. This estate if within 2 miles of a main line station. tion rooms, 10 principal and 5 secondary bed- Strand “wi oc /TD., Dre : 
cut up into building sites would fetch £50,000 Attractive House for Sale, with vacant pos- rooms, 3 bathrooms and usual domestic = “os ss roe 
after the war. Owner will accept £30,000 for session. Farmery ard about 8 acres of park- offices. Rent £150. Immediate possession. WORCESTERSHIRE. Small ntry 
quick sale. This is the first time this estate land and woodland. Price £6,000. Apply: Shooting and fishing available. Further par- Cottage wanted, with about ‘Tes. 
has been advertised.—KNortt, Layton Road, ROBINSON & HALL, Land Agents, 15a, St. ticulars apply : PECKOVER BURRILL & OWEN, 2 or 3 bedrooms. Vacant possessi bout 


Parkstone, Dorset (Tel. 361). Paul’s Square, Bedford. Chartered Land Agents, Denbigh. June.—Apply Box 875. 
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DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE, with charming old- @ 


Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT 
eautiful well-wooded country near the sea and between the Parklands of two large Estates. 
WEALTH OF OLD-WORLD FEATURES YET UP-TO-DATE WITH 


MODERN REQUIREMENTS 


a 





ee 


“@Los (NEAR TEWKESBURY) 
Occupying a splendid position within convenient reach of a bus service to Gloucester and 
Cheltenham. 
A WELL-BUILT HOUSE IN BEAUTIFUL PARKLAND 
Halls, 3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 baths. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
2 Cottages. Stabling. Garages. Farmbuildings. 
About 3 acres of well-laid-out pleasure grounds, walled kitchen garden, etc., 
(part having recently been ploughed). In all 
iT 80 ACRES 
For Sale with Possession apart from two rooms which have been requisitioned 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,470) 


YORKS (West Riding ) 
In a picked position about 400 ft. above sea level ccannlins charming views over 
undulating well-wooded country. 

AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
with halls, 4 reception, billiard room, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
| Main electricity. —-—" gal supply. 
| 3 Garages with chauffeur’s flat. Stab Farmbuildings. 
Matured pleasure grounds, 2 tennis courts, walled mitche n garden, ornamental woods, 

pasture, etc. In all 





a ae I 


aS 


Parkland 


as above. (17,473) 





I a hall, 

ain Services. 

CHARMING SECONDARY HOUSE WITH 4 BEDROOMS, 
SITTING ROOM, KITCHEN, BATHROOM 

Stabling. 

inating Old-World Gardens, inexpensive to maintain and i 


Central Heati 


Gardener’s Fiat. 


vegetable gardens. 


2 paddocks. In all 


OUT 8 ACRES 


A 
eally beautiful old house of great character which must be seen 


to be fully appreciated. 


For sale by OSBORN & MERCER, who have personally inspected. 


4 y | 
. 
ee ea i — 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Garag 


Running stream with picturesque miniature waterfalls. 


Inspected by: OSBORN & MERCER, 
LOVELY PART OF DEVONSHIRE 

700 ft. up, in a glorious position on the borders of Dartmoor, close to a picturesque old village. 

SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED TUDOR STYLE HOUSE DESIGNED BY AN 

4 EMINENT ARCHITECT 

including lawns, flower | Hall, 5 reception rooms, 15 bedrooms, 
Main Electricity. Central Heating. 

odge. 3 Cottages. 


5 baths. 

First-class Water Supply. 
| 9g Stabling. Farmbuildings 

| Beautiful well-wooded ae” coeeiest pasture, arable and woodland, in all 
OUT 300 ACRES 


2 Miles a "Fishing in River Teign 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


(16,573) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,121) 








23, MOUNT ST.. 
OSVENOR 8Q , LONDON, W.1 


WEST SUSSEX BORDER | 


Lovely position 600 feet up on sandy soil. 


| 


world house of long, low type. 10 bedrooms (basins), 


vithrooms, 4 reception. Electric light. Central heating. 


rmery. 3 Cottages. Finely timbered gardens and rich 
pasture. | 
FOR SALE WITH 50 ACRES 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WILSON & CO. 


SUSSEX | 


Near Lewes. Easy reach of South Downs and the sea. 


pensive gardens and small estate of 60 Al 
| rooms, 
Aga radiators. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





‘DORSET MANOR HOUSE © 


Tn aa first-ratelsporting. district. 





ITTLE BRIDGES, ee  CHALVINGTON, a charming 
old-world house, perfectly ——— with inex- 
CRES. 5 bed- | 
3 bathrooms (3 staff rooms and bath in annexe). | 
Main electric. Cottage. | 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION SHORTLY 
Agents: POWELL & Co., Lewes; and WILSON «& Co., 
23, Mount Street, W.1. 


HE CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE with 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Capital 
stabling. Several cottages and splendid home farm. 
A trout stream intersects the estate. Post-war occupation 
of the manor. 
FOR SALE WITH 600 ACRES 
(more land available) 
WILson & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


10 bed- 


Sole Agents : 








be 
per 
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3, MOUNT ST., 
L ONDON, 


ACRES. Executor’s sale. 


ORIGINAL HUNTING DOMAIN OF FAMOUS | 
BUILT TUDOR MANOR, 


field 


n= 


W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Qrosvenor 
1032-33 








JUST PLACED IN THE SALE MARKET AND OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION ‘OF PURCHASE 
BRACKNELL, ., BERKS 


Walking distance of station. 


NE VIEWS OF WEST SUSSEX DOWNS, between 
Petworth and Petersfield. LOVELY HOUSE, in 
fect order, 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
ctric light. Abundant water. Central heating. Garages. 
ottages. Wooded grounds and meadows. OVER 12 
No reasonable offer refused. 


ASHDOWN FOREST. FASCINATING STONE- 
mullioned windows, ete. 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main water. 
Silverlite gas plant (main electricity in vicinity). 
Garage. Farmery. Inexpensive grounds and 
CRES. Will accept £6,500 for immediate sale. 


reception, 
iting. 
idling, 
5. 6A 


RENTWOOD, 3 miles, adjacent Golf Course and | 
private Deer Park, GABLED AND HALF-, 

VIBERED HOUSE, secluded in 50 ACRES. 4 recep- 
10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and 


REA 
years ago; 


ELIZABETHAN REPLICA, recently built regardless 

of cost. Commanding panoramic views over the 
Weald. Between Sevenoaks and Limpsfield. 3 reception, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Garage. Cottage. Gardens and paddocks. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES. UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE. 


ay OLD-WORLD BERKSHIRE VILLAGE, 2 miles 
from main line junction. Oxford about 8 miles. 
LOVELY OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE. 3 reception, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Plentiful 
water supply. Pretty garden of ONE ACRE. JUST 
AVAILABLE AT REASONABLE PRICE. 








LLY CHARMING HOUSE, erected few 


entirely on two floors, 


only 
4 reception, 6 bed- 


gurere MODERN HOUSE in lovely setting. Fine 
views in all directions. Convenient for Sevenoaks. 


Central heating. Garages, Stabling. 3 Cottages | rooms, 3 bathrooms. All services connected. Power | Lounge, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, All main 
bungalow. Shady gardens, orchard, pasture and lugs. Central heating. Garages. HARD COURT. services. Garage. Matured gardens. 244 ACRES. FREE- 
HOLD ONLY £6,500—A REAL | MATURED GARDENS PADDOCK. HOLD £6,950. An opportunity for business man. 








ABOUT ‘5 ACRES. 





‘Each one of these Properties has been inspected personally and is confidently recommended by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, | as above. 








TENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


M 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Regent 4685) 


APLE & Co., Ltp. 





UP ON THE KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
Tunbridge Wells district 


TO BE SOLD 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE ON TWO FLOORS. 
tuate in a NICE GARDEN of nearly ONE ACRE. 
> hall, dining room, drawing room, 23ft. x 15ft., 
rooms, bathroom, good offices, small sitting room for 

Company’s electric light, etc. GOOD GARAGE. 
JENS INCLUDE LAWN WITH SPACE FOR 
‘IS COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN, etc. 


mended by MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old 
Bond Street, Wii. 





SURREY 


Amidst lovely rural country % mile from village, 12 miles from the town of QUILDFORD. 
2% miles from a ciation, and with pleasant views of Pitch Hill, Leith Hill and Holmbury Hill. 
FOR SALE 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY, comprising SMALL HOUSE surrounded by land extending to between 
90 and 100 ACRES. A long carriage drive fr rom a quiet road leads to the house which is on two floors only, and 
contains: Hall, study about 22ft. x 16ft., fine lounge about 26ft. x 20ft. Dining room about 17ft. x 16ft. Compact offices, 
including good sitting room for maids, about 17 ft. x 14 ft. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 

RADIATORS IN NEARLY EVERY ROOM. ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND COMPANY’S WATER. 
Excellent COTTAGE with sitting room, dining room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 3 Garages with flat over, all with electricity. 
ATTRACTIVE INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, SOME WOODLAND WITH SMALL STREAM AND PARKLIKE LAND 

PRICE £10,000 Subject to Contract 
Recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. 
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overs GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS arsine 


(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1 
_25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 ee ee 


SUSSEX COAST | GENUINE Xith- CENTURY RESIDENCE 
Near shops and sea. Close to station. | In quaint old Sussex village 5 minutes from station. 
THIS EXCELLENT LITTLE | FULL OF OLD OAK WORK, ’ 
HOUSE and containing 17 bed and 
| dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
| 5 reception rooms (one 55 ft. 
long), and 








with every modern convenience 

and all main services. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7%, ACRES 
CLOAKROOM, 4 BEDROOMS, OF BEAUTIFUL WELL- 
2 BATHROOMS. GARAGE, KEPT GROUNDS 
AND CHARMING GARDENS. 

IDEAL FOR A PRIVATE 
In all about HOTEL 


| ACRE POST-WAR POSSESSION 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION, £3,500 PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 
OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED ON L mnie boa £150 Street, Wl, Very recently inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mo 
All further particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Stree (C3271) | Street, W.1. (A.2: 


DREWEATT. WATSON & BARTON |... 


Land and Estate 
Agents geo 
MARKET enate, ‘NEWBURY, BERKS | = ; F a 








NEWBURY, BERKS 


mpiecianeialauand Station, 1 mile. enn trains to London. 
BEAUTIFULLY PLACED FREEHOLD P BUILDING ESTATE 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY < eA of 15 ACRES adjoining 
AFFORDING MAGNIFICENT SITE 


occupying a picked position with extensive ; aa . _ 
views. : FOR THE ERECTION OF HOUSES 
‘ a OF DISTINCTION 
8 bed and _ oon ogg bathroom, . ; : > IMMEDIATELY CIRCUMSTANCES 
: - art : ° PERMIT. 


Ample office and other accommodation. x . “4 ® 
Billiards room. ; , Which Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON 
hada of Gum. Re ; : tp and BARTON will SELL by AUCTION 
> a = ; TT under instructions of the Executors as 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS OF .. *, : : TH ‘8 a whole or in TWO LOTS on MAY 2nd, 
? : 1944, at NEWBURY. 


5 ACRES 
INCLUDING PADDOCK. $ cogeaes Tae ; Illustrated particulars (price 1/-) from the 
eae : ‘ ‘ ; , AUCTIONEERS, Market Place, Newbury: 
AR sania sevioes. “ cage 3 me ‘ : , ae and the Solicitors: MESSRS. PITMAN and 
sgh wt i BAZETT, Newbury and Reading. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 








SANDERS’ AA pig elle A 


WE: T co G THEZMARKET PLACE, SIDMOUT 
; one et are - . inte — BETWEEN CIRENCESTER AND STROUD | 
£4 ,000 500 ft. up on the Cotswolds. Stone-built eet oe HOUSE. 3 sitting 
rooms, cloaks, 6 bedrooms, bathroom; central heating; private lighting 
DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDERS alia garage; excellent cottage; choice garden, and orchard, about 3 ACRES. 


Near a pleasant country market town and well placed for the Exmoor country. FR REEHOLD. ; WwW y ELLESLEY- -SMITH, as above. = 
HOICE GEORGIAN HOUSE AND 3% : ACRES 
Norte near Attleborough, in a beautifully timbered old-world garden 
A PLEASING SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE £3, 300 bus service at gate; lounge hall, cloaks, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
WITH LODGE AND ABOUT rooms; Co.s’ water “14 electricity stabling and garage; rough shooting immediately 
at hand. FREEHOL WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. _ 


: pt i ncn tt eh 
3) eee cost me OWNER £9,000.. PRICE £6,500. 
The HOUSE contains 3 reception and 9 bed and dressing rooms; is spacious URREY-SUSSEX BORDER (31%, miles main line station, bus passes gate). Ideal 
and well proportioned, with main electricity and good general services. Miniature Estate for City Gentleman. Charming HOUSE, on 2 floors only; 2 drives 

(one with excellent lodge); lounge hall, cloaks, 3 reception, also fine dance or music 

USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS (registered for sale of milk) ; room, 7 bed and dressing rooms (all with basins, h. and c.), 2 bathrooms; Co.s’ elee- 

WELL WATERED LAND tricity, water, and gas; garage for 4 cars; small farmery; particularly choice garden, 
a inexpensive to run, pasture, etc., ABOUT 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 


FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. £5,850 WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 











SOUTH DEVON CHELTENHAM AND NORTH DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES 
Adjoining a first-class Golf Course, and with wide open views of the Devon and COTSWOLDS FOR SELECTED LISTS OF 
Cornwall coast line. G. H. BAYLEY & SONS = 4 
GROUNDS 11, ACRES A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE (atebtbtand ever Mnee-questen of 0 PROPERTIES 
having 3 reception and 6 bedrooms (fitted basins). Aga cooker. Century.) 
CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., FALL. 


FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION, £6,000 27, a | es (Est. 1884.) EXETER. Tel.: 3204. 
el. y ; pill 




















WARWICKSHIRE AND OXFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


In delightful country on Edgehill. Within 7 miles of Banbury, 13 miles of Stratford-on-Avon, 16 miles of Warwick. 
A FINE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


FOR INVESTMENT AND/OR OCCUPATION 

THE UPTON ESTATE 

UPLANDS HOUSE. A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERNI‘ 
RESIDENCE 
3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Servants’ hall and good domestic of 
Main electric light. Central heating. Stabling for 5 horses. Double gara 
MINIATURE PARK OF ABOUT 14 ACRES 

FIVE FARMS, ALLOTMENTS AND ACCOMMODATION LANC 

RENT ROLL OF £660 A YEAR 


Part of the Estate is believed to be underlain by VALUABLE BEDS OF IRONS! 
and HORNTON STONE, and the Mineral Rights are included in the Sale of the Fre: 
600 ACRES 
Freehold and free from Tithe and Land Tax. 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE BY PRIVATE TREATY or if not so SOLD, 
by AUCTION in LOTS at a later date to be advertised. 


Particulars and Plans (price 1/- Control] of Paper Order) from the Sole Age! 


BIDWELL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors, Land Agents and Auctioneers. 
Head Office: Cambridge, and at Ipswich and Ely, and 


49, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 


& 


“MUR >: 
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By direction of the Executors of the late Sir Arthur Wilmot, deceased. 


ALRESFORD GRANGE ESTATE, Nr. COLCHESTER, 
ESSEX 
Alresford Station 1% miles, Wivenhoe 2, Colchester 5, London 70 minutes by fast train. 
COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 


erected about 40 years ago on the N.E. bank of the River Colne, the house faces South 
stands on gravel sub-soil. 


Approached by a private road with carriage drive with lodge, it contains entrance hall, 
cloakroom, lounge, 3 reception rooms, complete offices, etc.; 11 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. PRIVATE WATER SUPPLY. CENTRAL HEATING 
Delightful natural garden with woodland and hard tennis court, kitchen garden, 


outbuildings of garage, workshop, 4 loose boxes, fine squash court with gallery and 
cloakroom. In all about 


25 ACRES PRICE £6,000, SUBJECT TO REQUISITION 


Or, together with ADJOINING DAIRY AND MIXED FARM with comfortable 
farmhouse, farm buildings, 5 cottages and 172 acres of land, including valuable 
grazing marshes, woodland, orchard, ete. Total area about 


206 ACRES FOR SALE PRICE £10,000 No Land Tax or Tithe 


Further particulars of the joint Sole Agents : Messrs. C. M. STANFORD & SON, 23, High 
Street, Colchester; or JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 








| }\SSESSION ON COMPLETION 
| )UI-DISTANT BETWEEN OXFORD & BANBURY 


MEDIUM-SIZED TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE IN 

MINIATURE PARK 

100 feet above sea level on stone brash soil and approached by 4 mile avenue drive. 

I) contains: Lounge and inner halls, 3 reception, boudoir and 12 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, complete cffices, ete. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. AMPLE WATER. PART CENTRAL HEATING, 

STABLING. GARAGE. 
3 COTTAGES AND FARMERY. 











PRETTY GARDENS AND GROUNDS DIVIDED FROM PARK BY SUNK FENCE 
The whole extends to about 
105 ACRES 
AND INCLUDES 10 ACRES WOODS, 30 ACRES PARK AND SEVERAL 
PADDOCKS 
Further particulars from the Sole Agents : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square 
London, W.1. (5275) 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





SURREY 


Only 14 miles from London, Excellent train service. 


ATTRACTIVE AND WELL FITTED RESIDENCE 
3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bath rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


THE WHOLE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 








Further particulars from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. CENtral 9344/5/6/7. 
By r of Exo 
co tiles ian 'TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” 

DEVON 100 ACRES 
Beautiful position 700 feet wp. 
Amidst lovely country with 
glorious views. 

THIS ATTRACTIVE 
STONE HOUSE 
3 reception, bath, 9 bed (3 fitted 
h. & ¢.) Electricity main 
} mile. Garage. Stablirg. 





500 feetiup, 3 miles Forest Row, 53/4 East Grinstead. 


5 PICTURESQUE 
! STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception, usual offices. Main 
electricity. Estate water. Matured 
grounds with woodland walks. 

FOUR COTTAGES AND 
OUTBUILDINGS 


5,000 GUINEAS 





33 ACRES eee 
of land practically surrounded by ba ™ 4 psniniaenipienelin 
Forest. f re 5-ROOMED COTTAGE. 





FREEHOLD £6,500 GARDENS, ORCHARD, MEADOW AND PASTURE, AND SOME ARABLE. 
BARGAIN 








Apply: TURNER, RUDGE 
I ,» RU & TURNER, East Grinstead. TRESIDDER,_ & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (7134) 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


SUSSEX 


Within 1% 


Near Horsham, 


CURTIS & 


SHROP 


HENSON _ 


SHIRE 


11% miles of Trout Fishing. 


miles of two stations. 


AN OLD TUDOR-STYLE MANOR HOUSE 


WITH STONE 


250 feet 
drive. 


above sea level, and 
Great hall and gallery. 4 
staircases, 13 bedrooms, 
Main electricity and telephone. 
Garage and stabling. 
PLEASURE td NDS WITH 
URROUNDED BY TREES 

KITCHEN GARDEN 
IN ALL ABOUT 


1, ACRES 


PADDOCK, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, 


approached by 
reception rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Cottage. 
TENNIS COURT 


AND 


Mount Street, 


MULLIONED WINDOWS 


entrance 
two 


Mcdern drainage. 


AND 


ORCHARD 


A GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Near Bourne End and High Wycombe. 


ey 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 


“BUCKS. 


Adjoining an old-world 


village and only 30 miles from London. 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY MANSION 


RESTORED AND MODERNISED 
Spacious hall, 


Cases, 


Garages. 


Farmhouse 


3 reception rooms, 
and additional secondary bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 


10 principal bedrooms 
with separate stair 

Companies’ electricity, water and gas 
Commodious brick and tiled stabling 
and 5 Cottages. 


CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS of about 6 ACRE 


with beautiful forest trees and choice shrubs. 


and fertile 


FINELY 


facing south, about 200 feet above sea level. 


4 reception rooms, 12 or m<¢ 

Electric light. Central heating. 

The grounds include 

Orchards, kitchen gardens and 
70 ACRES 


POSSESSION OF 
AS 


(16,211) Street, W.1. 


2 tennis courts, pond and small wood. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

THE MANSION AFTER THE WAR 

Further particulars of CURTIS & HENSON, 5, 


wre bedrooms, 
Garage. 


4 bathrooms. 
Stabling. 5 Cottages. 


land, in all about 


Mount 
(15,180) 


Further 
| CURTIS 


pa Pi no 8 
«& HENSON, 5, 


Extensi, 


kitchen garden walled on three sides and we 

stocked. 
TIMBERED PARK WITH 
DRIVES, 


Greenhouses and outbuildings. 


TWO CARRIAG 
ONE TO THE VILLAGE 


135 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POGSRSRIOR, Or THE HOU _ 


AND GROUND 
TER THE WA 

from the Owner's 
Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents 
(13,91 








‘TEST VALLEY. 
HANTS 


PERIOD COTTAGE OF CHARACTER, oak beamed | 
Electricity and 


(3 reception, 5 bed, bath). 
power; fitted basins. 
SALE FREEHOLD.—}. L. 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


Garage. 


MERCER 


NEAR MAIDENHEAD, WITH RIVER 


FRONTAGE 


SUPERIOR MODERN RESIDENCE (2 reception, 6 

Central heating, 
Garages. 
CASH and £3,750 on mort- 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
Regent 2481. 


BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND 


bed (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms). 
all mains: Also 5-room Cottage, 2 
gardens 2 ACRES. £2,500 
gage.—F. L. MERCER & CO., 
W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


WESTERHAM 
ODERN =TUDOR-STYLE 
RESIDENCE, expensively fitted. 

3 reception. All services; ce ntral heating. 

cottage. 

£7,500.—F. L. 

Piccadilly, W.1. 
Regent 2481. 


MERCER & CO., 
(Entrance in Sackville 


“NEAR ANDOVER, 


Secluded garden % acre. 
& Co., 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


Tel.: 


LABOUR-SAVING 
5 bed, 
Garage. 
Choice gardens and 10 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
Sackville House, 
Street.) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40. 


FO 
Sackville 


billiards, 
3 bathrooms). 


3-car Garage. Exceptionally 


walks, orchard, kitchen garden, and 18 AC 
Agents, F. L. 
Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- 

i A 


HOLD £11,500.—WSole 
Sackville House, 40, 
ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 248 


Beautiful 


2 bath, reception, 7 
Large 
OLD £11,000. 

F. L. MERCER «& CO., 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


40, 
Tel.: 


MIDWAY BETWEEN GUILDFORD 
AND FARNHAM 
Glorious position near pretty villages of Seale and Puttenham. 


ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE (3 reception, 
7 principal bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 maids’, 
Central heating, 


WEST SUSSEX, NEAR PETWORTH 
Beautiful position facing South Downs. 


DMIRABLY APPOINTED MODERN HOME, 4 
bedrooms (fitted basins), 
secondary residence (let at £58 p.a.). 
Charming gardens, orchard and paddocks. 
Open to offer, just available. 
Sackville 


PICCADILLY, W.1. 


position. 
Junction 8 
tion. Garage. 
paddock. 


House, 
Tel.: 


4 } ville 
main services. Street.) 


fine grounds, 


Cottage. 
rhododendron 
ES. FREE- 


MERCER «& CO., 


£8,000 
Pice adilly, 
Regent 2481, 


3 bathrooms, 
3 Cottages. Garage. 
12'. ACRES. 
services. 
House, 


40, Piccadilly, 
Tel.: 


Regent 2481. 


W.1. 
Sackville 
| ville Street.) 


miles. 7 
Cottage. 
3 ACRES 
Possession by arrangement.—F. L. 
40, 


Regent 2481 


GLOS. BEAUTY SPOT OF COTSWOLD: 
EORGIAN STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


in sple ndici 
Magnificent southern views. cemb 
bed and dressing, bath, 3 rece 
Delightful gardens, orchard, a1 
PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLI 
MERCER & CO., 
(Entrance 


Sacl 
Piccadilly, W.1. in Sackvil! 


Regent 2481. 


WEST SURREY. 
350 ft. up near Hankley Common. 

SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE with large 

3 reception, 

Excellent 

— orchard, and paddocks. 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
F. 


stabling. 
W.1. 


WOKING, SURREY. 


JACOBEAN FARMHOUSE, restored and modernised 
4 mile station, 

Garage and Cottage. 

£5,000 FREEHOLD. 

House, 

Tel.: 


NEAR FARNHAM 


roon 
Main servic 


2 bathrooms. ; 
Well-timbered 


Cottage. 


7 bedrooms, 
Garage. 


Sackville House, 40, 
Street.) Tel 


MERCER &«& CO., 


(Entrance in Sackville 


JUST AWATCABEE 


3 reception, 6 bed, bathroom. Main 
Delightful garden 1 ACRE. 

MERCER & C0., 
(Entrance in Sack- 


Possession.—F. 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Regent 2481. 








YOUNG & GILLING 


(Est. over a century). 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. 


Grams: “Gillings, Cheltenham.”’ 


Tel: 2129. 








“COTSWOLD COUNTRY 


~ ON THE BORDERS OF GLOS AND WORCS 


Near picturesque village ‘ 


WELL BUILT RESIDENCE 

standing in its  well-matured 

grounds of 4 acres. 4 reception 

rooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 

Main services. Cottage. Stabling 
and garages. 

PRICE £6,000 or near offer 
Vacant possession. 
Admirably suited for a School or 
Institution. 


Youna & GILLING, as above. 


TO BE SOLD 
With Possession after the War. 
Cheltenham 2% miles. 450 ft. above 
sea level. 


CHARMING 
STONE AND STONE-TILED 
MANOR HOUSE 
in park-like grounds. 4 reception 
rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. All modern con- 
veniences. 2 stone-built cottages. 
Stabling for 6. Garages for 3. All 
main services. Lovely old-world 
grounds, in all 44% ACRES. 
PRICE £20,000. 
YouNG & GILLING, as above. 





L AND AGENTS, 


FINE 

Entrance hall; 4 ree.; 16 bed; 4 bath. 
supply. STUD FARM. 
EIGHT 


Particulars, price 2/-, from the 





Auctioneers, 
Winchester. 


JAMES HARRIS & SON 


Ww INC HESTER. 


By direction of the Executors of the late Donald N icoll, Esq. 
HAMPSHIRE 
4 miles from Winchester and 14 from Basingstoke. 
The Freehold RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL & SPORTING PROPERTY 
KNOWN AS 


THE BURNTWOOD ESTATE OF 


(Tel. : 2451) 


ABOUT 668 ACRES 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
Electric light. 
83 loose boxes. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT THE ROYAL HOTEL, WINCHESTER, 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 1944 


Central heating. 
Dry, healthy paddocks. 
FOUR BUNGALOWS. 


JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chaml 


Estate water 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


SO VERY PICTURESQUE 


It was the subject of a Cover Photograph 
in “Country Life” 
This OLD-WORLD COTTAGE, in a 
pretty village near Bury St. Edmunds. 
Full of oak beams and floors, open fireplaces 
etc. Has 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms. 
bathroom. Mainelectricity. Garage. 


NICE LITTLE GARDEN. 


FIRST OFFER OF £1,500 FREEHOLD 
SECURES 


Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRy, 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152) 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


BETWEEN OXFORD AND WANTAGE 
MIDST LOVELY COUNTRY 
Wide-stretching Views to Berkshire 
Downs 
CHARMING XViith CENTURY 
SMALL STONE - BUILT COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


In perfect order. Lounge hall, 2 reception, 
4-5 bedrooms, modern equipped bathroom. 
Main electricity. 

VERY ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD 
GARDENS, also SMALL FARM. 
In all about 25 ACRES 


FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 


£5,500 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above 


| Excellent residence containing 3 reception, 
} Lh gta bath, and having main electric | 
| light. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

GENTLEMAN’S HIGH-CLASS 
PEDIGREE STOCK ESTATE 
BERKS- HANTS BORDERS 
Very favourite part, 1 hour London. 

Nearly 250 ACRES, abundantly watered 


> | 


Co.’s_ water. Capital buildings, 

tubular fittings, 4 cottages, and bailiff’s 

house. A very complete and desirable | 
estate such as is rarely obtainable. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT REASON- | 


| ABLE PRICE, with POSSESSION in 
JUNE. Strongly recommended to those 
requiring a property of some importance, 

| | and immediate inspection 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & B. 

| 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. *O152.) 


S — | 


Kensington 
0152-3 


RESIDENCE AND FARM 
DORSET-SOMERSET BORDER 


i AT eas STONE RESIDEN 
in nice garden, approached by d! 
Large hall, 2 good reception, 6 bedro« 
bath. Gas, but electric light avail: 
after war. 65 ACRES (50 Grass 
excellent level land and very good bi 
ings; 30 years present owner. Just 
size and class of property in great den 
and so difficult to secure. 
FREEHOLD £6,000 
STOCK OPTIONAL 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0! 
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Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Telegrams : and Haslemere 
late Harrods, London" 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 pote 
40 MINUTES TOWN c.4 
Walking distance of station. High ground. Rural! surroundings. Handy for golf. 
| 
WITH GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. ' 
INELY CONSTRUCTED a STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS 
MODERN RESIDENCE é 
CO.’8 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 
APPROACHED BY DRIVE. POWER. 
| CENTRAL HEATING. 
TRANCE AND LOUNGE HALLS, so 
CO.S WATER, DRAINAGE, 
‘ception and oak panelled billiards P 
ns, 8 to 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, oe a TELEPHONE. 
aids’ sitting room. et 
ae aiaiaas INDEPENDENT HOT WATER 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE. AGA COOKER (IF REQUIRED). 
REALLY LOVELY GROUNDS 
LARGE LAKE, ROCKERY, LAWNS, FRUIT * 
TREES, PROLIFIC AND WELL-STOCKED 
KITCHEN GARDEN 
WIDE HERBACEOUS BORDERS, CHOICE AND 
RARE FLOWERING SHRUBS AND _ TREES, 
RHODODENDRONS, ETC. 
In all about 
11 ACRES 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 
PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 
Joint Sole Agents: W. RIDGWAY, Esq., Salisbury Square House, E.C.4, and HaRRops L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 306.) 
e ; FACING AN HISTORIC GREEN c.2 | ER CYR aed 
NEAR BEAUTIFUL WALTON c3 R RICHMOND ESHER AND WEYBRIDGE 3 
NEA 
HEATH Within one minute’s walk of frequent bus service connecting A HOME OF REAL CHARM AND 
About 500 feet. above sea level in one of the healthiest parts of to station. whence City and West End is reached 20/25 minutes. CHARACTER 
90 v) ; , aT y ire) ge Pa, ope 
Surrey. ~ Accessible to station with electric service. Occupying a choice position near several first-class golf courses. 
CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE FINE PERIOD HOUSE WITH HISTORIC The RESIDENCE is designed in the Tudor style and 
3 reception rooms (including large music room), 5 bedrooms, lavishly fitted throughout. 
3 bathrooms, Main services. Garage. WELL LAID OUT ASSOCIATIONS d cae 
GARDENS. Kitchen garden, flower beds, in all about oer — boudoir, 7 principal bedrooms, ue. 3 eee. pod Pale octyl 08 6). ———_ 
2 dressing rooms athrooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms, maids’ | Main drainage, Co.’s electric light, gas yater. Garage. 
1 ACRE bath. Excellent offices including maids’ sitting room. All | PICTURESQUE GARDEN with kitchen garden, fruit 
main services. Central heating. Garage for 3 cars. trees, lily pond, small stream, in all about 


Close to well-known Golf Course. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton eo 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Ez2ztn. 807.) 





LOVELY PART OF BERKSHIRE c.3 


Amidst pleasant surroundings, convenient to village and 
station, and about 28 miles by road from London. 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
P LY CREEPER CLAD. 4 reception, 8 bed and 


d zg reoms, 2 bathrooms. Co.’s electric light and 

WwW Main ‘drainage. Central heating. AGE. 

\GE. LOVELY GARDENS, tennis lawn, kitchen 
garden, rose garden. In all about 


ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


TARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 








Chauffeur’s flat. Gardener’s cottage. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GROUNDS of about 
6 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Inspected and strongly recommended as a most gracious 
home by the Agents : 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn, 809.) 





BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


Near village and —— for main-line station. 
minutes. 


c.2 


London 





| 
Lovely HALF-TIMBERED FARMHOUSE | 


3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. and 


electricity. Garage. 
1 ACRE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
CONTENTS CAN BE HAD BY VALUATION. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


Main water 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS about | 


1 ACRE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Rec aa is by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, ge 5% Road, 
W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





STREATLEY AND WANTAGE c¢.2 


Near village and miata for the above two places. 





GOOD SQUARE-BUILT COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


4 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Excellent water with electric pump. 
outbuildings. 


PLEASANT, MATURED GARDEN with fine clipped 
hedges, tennis lawn, orchard and paddock, in all 


ABOUT5 ACRES FORSALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


Main electricity. 
Garage and useful 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F. Pi 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, PASI. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A] 


SOUTHAMPTON 


FO K & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.ASI., AAI. 


LAND AGENTS, BRIGHTON : 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 














For future occupation. 


*“ ASHCROFT,’’ SOUTHWICK, SUSSEX | 


Occupying a delightful position in a pretty country lane close to sea and downlands, yet within 4 miles of Brighton. 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED 
FREEHOLD COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


MODERNISED REGARDLESS OF 
EXPENSE 
Accommodation: Entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms, gentlemen’s cloakroom, bright kitchen 
and offices. 5 bedrooms, modern bathroom, etc. 
Self-contained housekeeper’s flat (approached 
by a secondary staircase from the ground floor). 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT, 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 


Companies’ electricity, gas and water. 


SET IN BEAUTIFUL TIMBERED 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 


41, ACRES 


Stabling and Coach House. Double Garage. 
Detached thatched gardener’s cottage. 


AT PRESENT REQUISITIONED BY THE 
CIVIL DEFENCE SERVICE at £185 per ann. 


To be SOLD by AUCTION (unless 
previously SOLD by PRIVATE 
TREATY), on WEDNESDAY, 3rc 
MAY, 1944,fat 3 p.m., at the OLL 
SHIP HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 


Solicitors : Messrs. COLEMAN & Co., 33, Waterloo Street, Hove. Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. (Telephone : Hove 2277/2278.) 





DORSET 


Commanding beautiful views over the Dorset lake country with the Purbeck Hills beyond. 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE 


Approached from main road by a drive, and containing & bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
2 reception rooms. Maids’ sitting room, kitchen and offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. GARAGE, 
STUDIO. 


THE GROUNDS EXTEND TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
22 ACRES 


and include small terraced flower garden, hard tennis court, shrubbery, the remainder 
being natural heath land. enclosed by a belt of pine trees. 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 


SUITABLE FOR OCCUPATION OR FOR A PRIVATE HOTEL 
NORTH DEVON 


Within 1 mile from Ilfracombe. Standing 450 feet up and commanding marine views. 
TO BE SOLD 
A STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
IN GOOD STATE OF REPAIR 


8 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, kitchen, ample domestic offices, dairy 
wine stores. 


Stabling, garage for 5 or 6 cars, pigsty, 4 greenhouses, lodge. 
Private electric plant, company’s water. 


PRODUCTIVE GARDENS, FRUIT TREES, PASTURE AND ARABLE LANDS 
IN ALL ABOUT 


1, ACRES 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 


POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AND GARDENS OF ABOUT 1% ACRES 
ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 


For particulars, apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





A PRESENT-DAY INVESTMENT WITH POST-WAR 
OCCUPATION 


ABINGDON, BERKSHIRE 
FOR SALE 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 

VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
with ATTRACTIVE HOUSE containing : 20 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, large double 
lounge, 3 other reception rooms, servants’ hall, house kee per’s rooms, kitchen and 

offices. 

Central heating. Electric lighting. Company’s water. Main drainage. 

Extensive stabling. Garages and flats over. Bungalow. Cowshed and pigsties. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, KITCHEN GARDENS, LAWNS, GRASSLAND. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
26 ACRES 


The residence is at present requisitioned at a compensation rental of £425 a year. 


The bungalow and grassland produce a rental of £70 a year. 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


4 miles from Wimborne. 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
A DELIGHTFUL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


WITH COMFORTABLE HOUSE IN GOOD REPAIR. 


9 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception roome. Lounge hail. 
Cloakroom. Good domestic offices. 


Main electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Telephone. 
Attractive cottage. Garages. Stabling. 


THE GROUNDS INCLUDE WALLED-IN KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD 
LAWNS AND TENNIS COURT AND ARE TASTEFULLY LAID OUT WITH 
SPECIMEN TREES AND RHODODENDRONS. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
10 ACRES 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


ON THE DORSET-DEVON BORDERS 


between Lyme Regis and Axminster. 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 400 ACRES 


with HOUSE, containing 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, hall, kitchen. 
Electric lighting plant. Company’s water. Telephone. 


PAIR OF MODERN BUNGALOWS. 


COWHOUSE FOR 80 COWS. MODERN BARN. OPEN IMPLEMENT SHED. 
CATTLE SHED. WORKSHOP. 


TITHE ABOUT £30. 


PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 


5 miles from a Market Town. 16 miles from Bournemouth. 
A SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Standing 165 feet above Sea Level. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. 
Electric lighting plant. Garage. Stabling. 2 Bungalows. 


THE GROUNDS INCLUDE KITCHEN GARDEN AND GRASSLAND, T! 
WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


9 ACRES 
PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HFAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES 
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NINDOW 
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WHEN YOU REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.|. 











Hemember the grace, the exquisite 
comfort, the luxury of the Park Ward Coupe 
body on the 4+ Litre Bentley chassis? . . . 
It was sheer poetry of line. Kemember the 
other gems of Park Ward coachwork—the 
Sedanea de Ville, the Four-Door Pillarless 
Saloon? ...... Although, at the moment, 
Park Ward are engaged on essential war- 
work, it will, perhaps, not be long before the 
roads once more are graced by distinguished 
motor cars with bodies by Park Ward. 


PARh WARD 


& CO. LTD. 






Officially appointed Retailers of 
Rolls-Royce and Bentley Cars 


173 HIGH ROAD 
WILLESDEN, N.W.10 P 


14, 1944 629 














Telephone: WILLESDEN 25°5 (10 lines Telegrams: Warenpar, Willroad, London 











i IN 7 
DIE OF 
CAN ER Is the disease unconquerable? Is the furrow it 


cuts through humanity ever to be brought to an 
end? Yes! answers the Royal Cancer Hospital; 
constant research will bring its ultimate reward. 

















Help is continually 


needed by With your aid we shall defeat mankind’s greatest 
enemy. With your help we shall win our fight, 
Lecacy freeing millions from the shadow of the disease. 


Your assistance is needed now! The sooner 


you send your help the sooner the day of freedom 
SusscrIPTION will dawn. Yoursubscription, your donation, your 
or legacy will bring us victory. 


Please send to the Secretary. 


DoNnaTION Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2 


THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (free) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


COLT HO 


¥; 








We still have a limited number 
of small superstructures in stock, 
such as playrooms (as illustrated) 


garives and emergency buildings, 
whic: come within the limits 
def. -d bythe Defence Regulations 
an .e can quote for greenhouses, 


far: buildings, farm cottages, etc. 


. 





are able to advise and oN 
n for post-war schemes. ay 








Rr PT wi Biren 


WEL COLT osccou 


‘ETHERSDEN, ASHFORD, KENT 


Specialists in pre-fabrication for over 25 years. 





seen m 

















O preserve the English way of lite and 


all that it implies — cricket on the green, 
afternoon tea on tree-shaded lawns, the 
fresh, busy dawn of a summer's day on 
the farm—these are the things we’re Te 
zs . . ‘ ATCOMOWERS 
fighting for. We, at GQ. Atco have 
had our share of the battle, and long, like “!'COSCYTHES 
you, for a return to these scenes. For arcoTRACTORS 
the name Atco is as closely entwined in 


we x ; ATCOTRAINERS 
the outdoor life of England as ivy on the 


LN PRE Ss TR Y¥* 


PROBLEMS 


CHAS. H PUGH, LTD. WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 





POST-WAR LIGH 
Cc ENGINEERING 


oak tree. ATCO-OPERATION 


2 


r 
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A Short Sunderland flying boat (four Bristol Pegasus radial air-cooled engines) is shown returning 10 
base. These fine aircraft have given invaluable service in convoy and reconnaissance anti-submarine 
operations. The “Empire” class, their civil equivalent, is renowned on world air routes. 





PERPETUAL PATROL 


In every climate, in fair weather and foul, British aircraft have patrolled the 
oceans continuously since the outbreak of war, spotting submarines and 
safeguarding shipping. 


Their duty imposes a great test upon endurance, yet they are typical 
of the many outstanding engineering achievements of the British aircraft 
industry. There is a very significant quality about them all: though the 
years pass, many of the designs still do not become obsolete; they were 
far ahead of their time when they were first produced, and are so 
fundamentally right that simple changes still keep them in the fore-front. 


After the war, whether you are booking a seat in an air-liner, sending goods 
by air to a distant country, or choosing aircraft for your own transport 
service, you will remember with full confidence the fine service given by... 
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Harlip 


THE HON. DIANA BERRY 


|f Miss Berry, W.R.N.S., is the youngest daughter of Viscount and Viscountess Camrose 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
Wi2- 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





PRODUCTION IN WAR-TIME EUROPE 


T is important not only to the framing of 
post-war relief plans but to the direction 
of our own agriculture that we should have 
a fairly clear idea of the extent to which 

the war is reducing European agricultural pro- 
duction, and particularly as to how long it will 
take to restore that production to its pre-war 
level. Last time it took seven years before 
Europe was again able to provide its populations 
with all the food they needed. So far the trend 
of Continental food production has not differed 
greatly from that of 1914-18. According to a 
current Report just issued by the League of 
Nations, the production of cereals in the first 
four years declined rather less, and the pro- 
duction of animal products rather more, than 
in the corresponding years after 1914. A very 
careful study of that earlier period of war and 
reconstruction which has also been made by the 
League shows that the slowness of recovery in 
the ’20s was due to disintegration rather than 
devastation. The effect of specifically military 
operations was not a major factor. It was the 
marked deterioration in the whole apparatus— 
land, equipment, livestock and man-power— 
occurring in every country, neutral as well as 
belligerent, which brought about the disas- 
trously slow rate of return to a self-supporting 
normal. 

This may well be so again, and it is obvious 
that many useful lessons are to be drawn from 
the League records, analysed in Agricultural 
Production in Continental Europe (Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.). Though actual production may 
not be much lower to-day than in 1918 it seems 
clear that the agricultural structure of the 
Continent considered as a whole is fundament- 
ally weaker than at the end of the last war. 
Not only will the need for initial relief from 
overseas be greater on this occasion but, if 
recovery is not to be even longer drawn-out 
than before, something must be done to provide 
truly reconstructive assistance, for a devastated 
agriculture demands capital equipment as well 
as stock and seeds. The latter needs will be 
shared also by our great Russian ally, and (if 
they are wisely directed and assisted) our 
farmers and agricultural industrialists will find 
much prosperous employment both in making 
good deficiencies in production and in providing 
the materials for agricultural reconstruction. 

In the coming discussions between the 
Government and the agricultural organisations 
on the subject of a long-term programme it is 
to be hoped that the agricultural—as distinct 
from the immediate nutritional—demands of 
devastated Europe will be borne in mind. 
There is a tendency in some quarters at present 
to say that nothing can be foreseen or pre- 
arranged about the type and size of British post- 
war farming because these European demands 
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cannot be estimated beforehand. This is surely 
untrue. Intelligent anticipation will be the 
foundation of U.N.R.R.A.’s success in meeting 
the cry of Europe for food and shelter. There 
is no reason why that intelligent foresight 
should not be extended further. The agri- 
cultural needs of our Allies should not be diff- 
cult to discover, and it is to be hoped that full 
use is being made of all published and other 
information—there is no lack of it—with regard 
to what is happening in agricultural—even 
though enemy-occupied—Europe. 





RIVERSIDE VIEWS 


HE criticisms of the L.C.C. County of 
London Plan, as it affects the Port of 
London, revive the whole question of the 
replanning of the riverside. Sir Thomas Wiles 
has pointed out that, by proposing to replace 
some eight miles of wharves and industry with 
public open spaces, the Plan threatens to 
undermine the basis of London’s wealth. He 
agrees to the south bank between County Hall 
and Blackfriars Bridge being embanked, and 
possibly open spaces might take the places of 
some out-of-date industrial premises elsewhere, 
with the proviso in each case that the sites can be 
spared without detriment to the Port. But the 
wharves on the north bank, and those opposite 
St. Paul’s, ‘‘are particularly well sited for the 
trades catered for, and interference would be 
detrimental.’’ Nevertheless, on every other 
ground, a greater extent of access to the river 
is desirable. Above the City, on the other hand, 
even for esthetic reasons a continuous open 
space bordering the river would involve the 
destruction of so many historic buildings and 
so much of picturesque character that the 
riverside might easily become uninteresting. 
There should be frequent access and well-sited 
open spaces, and at least a continuous riverside 
walk. But a continuous traffic artery bordered 
by lawns, as seems to be envisaged in some 
boroughs, would leave no real riverside scenery 
to see. Both up and down the river the scenic 
solution is to be found by planning for effective 
views rather than to aim at streamlining. 


THIS IS MY ENGLAND 


REY mountains, purple-shaded, topped with 
cloud, 
Sweeping to rivers where the poplars proud 
Nod to the villages that sleeping lie 
And listen, breathless, to the plovers’ cry, 
This is my England. 


Snowflakes adrift tefore a cottage door, 

Pine needles scattered on a forest floor, 
Lace-fragile apple-blossom on a tree, 

White cliffs and golden sand and white-capped sea, 
This is my England. 


The sight of bluebells in a Surrey lane, 

A field of whispering, ripening Fenland grain, 
Sun-kissed marsh-mallows by a bridge’s arch, 
Green foliage of the slender wind-waved larch, 
All this, and more, is mine, my England. 


Mick J. ANNIWELL 


ELECTRICAL MECHANISATION 


ECENT water shortage has brought more 
pleas for a universal piped-water-grid 
covering all villages and farms, but it is well 
to remember the caveat entered by the Scott 
Committee that ‘‘the application of electricity 
to pumping should often make available local 
underground supplies of water.’’ The provision 
of electricity, the Report continues, will add 
this to its other useful functions, and there can 
be little doubt to-day that the wider issues of 
rural electrification are already decided. Both 
villages and farms must have light. The extent 
to which power will be required on the farm 
depends on the part it can play in farm mechan- 
isation. Its uses in this direction have been 
gradually extending, though in the major farm 
mechanisation of this war it has taken little 
part. At present it is difficult to visualise a 
practicable type of electrically-driven field 
power-unit having the versatility required in 
war-time. On the other hand war conditions 
hav > brought about a greatly increased apprecia- 
tion of the value of good ancillary equipment in 
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and around farm buildings. At the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers Mr. C. A. Cameron 
Brown gave a most useful survey of the current 
practice in applying power to farm operations, 
to food-preparing machinery, for instance, to 
threshing, crop and grass drying and to the 
many processes of milk production. And he 
has found no sign that the benefits of electricity 
are accompanied by running costs which the 
farmer considers unreasonable. 


NO TREATING 


RECENT letter, both wise and temps 
from General Carpenter of the Salv- tion 
Army, has drawn particular attention t 
question of a ‘‘no treating’’ order. A  irge 
number of his officers have been colle ing 
evidence tending to show that treating ai ong 
young people is a serious danger in the dire 
both of drinking and morals. As regard 
first point at any rate most people will be 1 
to accept his conclusions from their own pi 
experience. Anyone who has accepted a 
from a friend knows that he feels more o 
bound to ask his entertainer to “have the 
half,” and the greater the number of fri .ds, 
as for instance in a foursome at golf, the gr: iter 
is obviously the danger. These facts ma be 
readily acknowledged; yet the difficulties - { an 
order against treating appear hard to overcome 
and that altogether apart from a disinclin: tion 
to curb both the liberty of the subject ani an 
instinct which is primarily a generous and hos- 
pitable one. Suppose that one member of a 
party states, quite truly perhaps, that he has 
been appointed cashier for the occasion, can 
the barman or the barmaid, with hands already 
full, be expected to cross-examine on this 
statement, especially from a regular customer? 
An order might effect something and it may be 
the braver way to try the experiment, but would 
the possibly small result be worth the certainly 
great trouble and inconvenience? 


PRIMITIVES AND THE PRINCE CONSORT 


RICES given at Christie’s last week for some 
of the early Italian pictures in the Pierpont 
Morgan sale recall that it is just about a century 
since a few amateurs first began to appreciate 
Primitives, although they were thought to be as 
eccentric as, say, collectors of Negro art to-day. 
Among them was the Prince Consort, to whose 
prescience are due many of the most important 
Primitives now in the National Gallery. But 
English collectors generally liked their Primi- 
tives to look old and dark, unlike German 
connoisseurs who preferred them bright. Italian 
dealers accordingly gave a coat of dark varnish 
to a Primitive destined for the English market, 
and sometimes touched up the painting to 
increase its appeal—as in the case of the Prince 
Consort’s Duccio of the Crucifixion, on which 
the Christ’s expression and blood were recently 
found by X-ray examination to be overpainting. 
Another result was that the varnish gradually 
became opaque. In a famous country house a 
collection of blackened tablets left there when 
the ‘‘valuable’’ pictures had been sold 50 years 
ago proved, on cleaning, to be an outstanding 
group of Primitives. 


HISTORIC RELICS 


EWS has lately come from Godesberg that 

the chairs on which Mr. Chamberlain and 
Hitler sat when they met there are now pre- 
served in the hotel as “‘historic relics” and are 
suitably inscribed. Chairs, as witnes: that 
believed to be St. Augustine’s, have as rel ’s the 
advantage of durability and to some s aring 
souls even of poetry. A lady who was a great 
admirer of Liszt privily took a pair of s¢ ‘sors, 
cut the tapestry seat on which his sacred © Tso” 
had rested, and hiad it framed. The sp ‘t of 
Calverley’s young lady swooping on the «  ‘Ty- 
stones which had dallied with royal li will 
never die. There will always be those to tish 

The pen o heavens! the pen 
With which a Duke had signed his na: 
And other gentlemen. 

If it is a weakness, there are at any rate 
less amiable ones, and there are some re > of 
Hitler that would be very generally we. ™& 
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T has struck me recently, during these rat- 
haunted times, what a great number of 
stack staddles one sees in the gardens of 
private houses, performing all sorts of 

unimportant tasks from marking the edges of 
pathways to supporting bird-baths and break- 
fast-tables, and sometimes doing nothing at all 
except standing up as a useless endeavour in the 
midst of a flower-bed ; but the one place where 
the staddle is never to be seen is in the spot for 
which it was specially designed. Perhaps I have 
been unlucky, or just unobservant, but I cannot 
recollect seeing during recent years a rick of 
corn resting on the staddles which were cut 
for that purpose a generation or mbre ago. If 
put to it I can recollect at least 50 gardens 
where a goodly number of them are whiling 
away the sunlit hours among the blossoms in 
complete futility, but it is not their fault. 

In my boyhood, when a day with the 
terriers round a rat-infested stack at threshing- 
time marked the acme of bliss during the 
Christmas holidays, we always sent out a recon- 
hoitriig patrol to examine the rick the evening 
before operations started. If it was supported 
on staddles we were bitterly disappointed for 

the sport would be most indifferent, 
haps only three or four rats in residence, 
| taken advantage of a truss of straw, 
r something of that nature left care- 
inst the stack. If, however, the rick 
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with 
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reste a foundation of faggots what a glorious 
mon ‘or boys and dogs it was when the last 
she: were lifted, and the musty-smelling 
| brus d beneath stamped out—and what 
an aj ling amount of empty corn ears one 
Saw 


| ing the ground to a depth of a foot or 

so, ] ill one stack which had been foolishly 
left ver two years, and cannot have paid 
| forthe xpense of threshing, as the result looked 


like or » a dozen feeds of corn for an ordinary 
f poultr run, 





: I imably the erection of stacks on 
) stadd. was found too burdensome on farms in 
) the si. handed, penurious days between the 
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SUN ON THE MOUNTAIN TOPS, WESTMORLAND 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


$y 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


wars, and, as the corn was seldom left un- 
threshed for more than a month or so—the 
farmers living from hand to mouth as it were— 
it was considered that the loss incurred by rats 
was off-set by the economising of extra labour. 
So the staddles of our forefathers were sold to 
dealers in garden decorations to provide another 
instance of the improper use of useful articles. 
All one can say for them in their present sur- 
roundings is that they are preferable to those 
nasty little statues of Cupid and Psyche which, 
ghostly and alarming at night when first erected, 
do not mellow with age, but merely look as if 
they were suffering from an acute form of 
jaundice; and jaundice and nudity do not go well 
together. The best one can say for them is that 
they are not quite so idiotic as the stone rabbits 
which find a place in some gardens and which 
the household dog regards as an insult to his 
intelligence, and treats always with supreme 
canine contempt. 
* ‘ * 

GATHER from Dr. Kenchington’s excellent 

book The Commoners’ New Forest that the 
scheme for improving and increasing the 
“lawns,’’ or grazing grounds, of the area by 
ploughing, and the application of lime and 
chemical manures, which was started some two 
years ago has only been a qualified success. It 
may be that improvement will come with time, 
but so far the results are disappointing, and it 
would seem that the Forest generally is a very 
difficult stretch of soil, and that our monarchs 
in the past were not far wrong when they pre- 
scribed the area as a hunting preserve only. As 
Dr. Kenchington points out, William I was not 
the originator of this scheme, as Canute ran it 
as a shoot long before the Conqueror came with 
his Normans, 
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J. H. Cookson 


The chapter which describes in technical 
terms the reasons for the lack of fertility is 
well above my head, and I am willing as an 
adjacent observer to take the author’s word 
for it that it is a difficult problem. Actually | 
learn that I have no right to an opinion, and 
that really I have no right to be living here at 
all as I belong to ‘‘the super-imposed immigrant 
middle-class ’’ who, as Dr. Kenchington points out 
frequently, have been a blot on the scenery anda 
bar to progress in the Forest since Victorian days. 

* * 


UCH of the trouble in the Forest is the 
growth of dwarf gorse, bracken and 
heather which is creeping in on the various 
green swards, and it is a vicious circle as the 
decrease in grazing grounds means a reduction 
in stock, and a reduction in stock means more 
rapid encroachment by unwanted growths. 
Both the ponies and cattle do little towards 
checking these growths beyond keeping the 
pathways open, for the modern type of pony, 
which has been arrived at by the introduction 
of the wrong blood, will not demean himself by 
eating off the green gorse as his forefathers did. 
Sheep are forbidden in the Forest, except 

to a few small-holders in the Beaulieu corner 
whose land was acquired from the Cistercian 
monks in the past, and, as Dr. Kenchington 
explains, sheep mean highly-paid shepherds, 
which would not be practicable. If, however, 
the land is worth some effort it would seem that 


‘the right type of sheep are the only animals 


which could keep the Forest clean and open, 
and it might be worth while for the Government 
or the Commissioners to run some flocks for a 
time solely to improve the grazing in the future. 
My ignorance of sheep is almost abysmal, but 
I do know that the hardy fat-tailed variety of 
the Palestine and Trans-Jordan mountains, 
where there is often snow in winter, would regard 
the despised Forest scrub as the richest fodder 
they had ever met, and would turn any tangled 
wilderness into something resembling a cricket 
ground in a week or so; and incidentally I have 
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never eaten mutton to touch a saddle from a_ a leave party which braved all the dangers of the ordinary rapide; and we all failed. Th,» 
Trans-Jordan fat-tailed sheep. the Mediterranean and a really frightful journey orders were adamant—in no _ circumstances 
aes across France for a short 10 days at home. It whatsoever was an officer under the rank of 

N these Notes not long ago | had something — was all of it unpleasant, but the railway part Brigadier-General to travel by the ordinary 
to say about a “‘wangler’’ who, besides being of it—four horrible days and nights in mid- — service, and nothing could be done. i 
well able to look after himself, had his every winter in a windowless, doorless train with Recently when writing my reminiscences of 
movement watched and every situation in interminable stops in deserted sidings in the other days I found that I was vague as to sone of 
which he found himself improved upon by a most unattractive parts of France—was a __ the details of that never-to-be-forgotten railway 
kindly and watchful Providence, and a number _ nightmare. [recall thatwhen we saw that ghastly journey, and, as I remembered my old friend 
of correspondents have written to tell me of wraith of a train drawn up ready for us at was in that leave party, I asked him to sipply 
the successful acts of wanglers they know, but Marseilles every officer in that leave party the necessary links. He wrote in reply: ‘['m 
not one has owned up to being one himself. made the resolve he would not travel in it. sorry I can’t help you in this matter as, t vugh 
As the topic would seem to be a popular one He made his way promptly to the R.T.O., I was in that leave party, I did not tra>-e] jn 
here is another story of my friend, proving how the D.A.D.R.T. and the A.P.M. with cast-iron, that train. I wangled my way into the pide 
fate never failed him. convincing reasons—urgent duty, ill-health and got home in great comfort four days - head 

During the last war he and I were among __ or influential relations—for booking a berth in of you.’’ I might have known it ! 


THE CHARM OF 
THE CAIRNGORMS 


Written and Illustrated by SETON GORDON 


HAT is the special charm of the Cairngorm Mountains, which 
rise from the Central Highlands and form the march or boun- 
dary between the counties of Aberdeen and Inverness ? 

“It is, I think, their great plateaux, which extend mile 
after mile at elevations from 3,000 to 4,000 ft., where red deer, golden 
eagle and ptarmigan have their home, and where the walker breathes the 
finest air and sees some of the finest views in Britain. 

The Cairngorms are the walker’s paradise, as the Cuillin of Skye are 
the climber’s paradise. On the Cuillin the walker, when he has labori- 
ously gained one of the jagged spires which form that island range, finds 
his activities at summit level restricted to a few yards: he must descend 
far over a precipitous scree-strewn slope, or even naked rock-face, before 
he can climb the next peak, or spur, of the range. But on the Cairngorms, 
once he is at the summit of one of the giants he can walk freely for miles 
on level or gently-sloping country. 

The highest plateau on the Cairngorms (and the highest in the British 
Isles) is on Braeriach (Fig. 1), one of the western Cairngorms. The hill- 
top is 4,248 ft. above the level of the distant sea, and the distance from 
the west top to the main summit is two miles or rather less. These two 
miles are almost level, and the walker is all the time at, or slightly above, 
the 4,000-ft. contour line. Here the climate closely resembles that of 
Spitsbergen at sea level. I found in Spitsbergen many of the plants of 
this high plateau, and the season of their flowering was also the same. 

On the Braeriach plateau is the source of the River Dee. The 
Wells of Dee are sometimes buried beneath snow from October to July, 
and the temperature of this clear water is never far above freezing 
point, 

Across this Arctic plateau the infant Dee wanders, with shallow, 
limpid pools and gravelly streams where Cairngorm crystals are some- 
times seen. Its low banks here are 700 ft. above the limit of heather 
growth and at the melting of the snow-cap in summer are beautified 
by rosettes of the cushion pink (silene acaulis), which here produces 
a brilliant compact head of rosy blooms. No other flowering plant 
grows here, but a few hardy members of the carex tribe and 
occasional tufts of coarse, wiry grasses. 


(Above) 1.—THE GREAT PRECIPICE 

BRAERIACH, ON WHAT IS THE 

HIGHEST PLATEAU IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. AN APRIL PICTURE 


(Left) 2—A JUNE SCENE. MONEDH MOR 
AND BRAERIACH 


At this great elevation even ptarmiyan are 
few. Hinds in fine summer weather sometimes 
climb thus high, but stags keep to th lower 
plateau which lies to the westward. 


Across this tundra-like land, the | me 0! 
the mists, except in the finest weath ~, the 
young river slowly wanders as if reluc nt to 
leave the scene of its birth, then gathe itself 
together for a series of great leaps dc } the 
rocky face of Braeriach to the auster -pths 
of Garbh Choire Mor, the Great Roug! rie, 
a thousand feet below. This is one the 
grandest and wildest corries of the ttish 
hills, and at its western end is a snowfie! hich 
remains unmelted from one year’s ed 
another. I have often made measurer. ‘5 ° 
the extent and depth of that field dur * the 
early part of October, when the sno\ 1 is 
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3—THE SHELTER STONE 


on the right 

usually at its lowest ebb before the onset of 
the new snows. The snow is then almost solid 
ice and melts slowly. I have never seen the 
field so shrunken as it was in the autumn of 
1942, but it did not disappear, although I have 
reason to believe it may have done so during a 
very warm summer 10 years previously. 

Each winter the snow is drifted 
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WHERE HUNTERS OF 
RED DEER USED TO SPEND A NIGHT OR LONGER 


Its size is indicated by comparison with the figure of a man 


—-APRIL 14, 
many miles of com- 
paratively level land 
before westerly storms 
into the corrie, where 
it lies to a great depth 
at the beginning of 
summer. It is hidden 
from the sun, and 
sheltered from the 
warm south-west 
wind, which melts 
snow more speedily 
than the hottest sun. 


There are few of 
these so-called per- 
petual snowbeds in the 
Scottish Highlands. 
Ben Wyvis has one, 
and the late Sir Hector 
Munro of Foulis, whose 
forbears owned that 
hill for many genera- 
tions, told me_ that 
their tenure of their 
lands was conditional 
on their being able to 
supply the king with 
a bucket of snow on 
any day of the year he 
might ask for it. 


Ben Nevis, too, 
has its snowbed, and I 
have heard the tra- 


dition that the Came- 
ron owner of that hill 
was also under the 
obligation to give the 


king a_ bucketful of 
snow when it was 


asked for. 


When the climber 
stands at the summit 
of Braeriach he looks 
across the Garbh 
Choire to where 
Cairntoul (4,241 ft.) 
raises its stony brow. 
In the north-facing corrie of that hill is a tarn 
called Lochen Uaine, the Green Loch. It is one 
of the four Green Lochs of the Cairngorms, for 
there is a second Lochan Uaine in the Forest of 
Glenmore, near the base of Cairngorm, a third 
not far from the summit of Ben MacDhui 


THE 


(Fig. 6), and a fourth cradled high above Glen 
Derry. The explanation of the name is a simple 
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one. Where fresh water is in its purest state it 
has, at a greater depth than 6 ft., a pale green 
tint. The water of these lochs is green-tinted, 
and thus was the name given to them— in all 
probability many centuries ago. 

After rain a cascade foams from Lochan 
Uaine of Cairntoul to the Dee in the depths of 
the Garbh Choire. There are many small trout 
in the swirling pools of the young, impetuous 
river here, but they are unable to ascend the 
cascade to Lochan Uaine. 

A good many years ago now a friend and 
I caught a number of small trout and with much 
labour carried them in a biscuit tin up the steep 
hill face to the loch. Trout soon exhaust the 
oxygen in the water of a tin, and each time 
they began to lie on their sides it was necessary 
for us to change the water. A dozen small trout 
out of 13 survived the journey and were 
liberated into the ice-cold waters of the tarn. 
The elevation (just over 3,000 ft.) is not too 
high for trout in this country, for there are trout 
in Loch Etchachan on the shoulder of Ben 
MacDhui, fully as high, and I have often won- 
dered if these trout survived. 

The western Cairngorms, of which the two 
chief are Braeriach and Cairntoul, are separated 
from. the eastern Cairngorms (Ben MacDhui, 
Cairngorm, and others) by a grand hill pass 
known as Lairig Ghru, through which a right 
of way leads from Rothiemurchus in Strathspey 
to Braemar on Deeside. 

Ben MacDhui (4,296 ft.) is, after Ben Nevis, 
the highest mountain in Scotland. It has a 
broad rounded summit, and a great tableland 
links it with the summit of Cairngorm (4,084 ft.) 
which rises (as the walker makes the journey) 
perhaps five miles away. Equidistant between 
Ben MacDhui and Cairngorm is Loch A’an—a 
loch of considerable size set in grand surround- 
ings rather more than 2,500 ft. above sea level. 
On the shore of the loch is Clach Dhiona, the 
Shelter Stone (Fig. 3), where hunters of the red 
deer were accustomed to find shelter for a night 
or longer. In one of his historical novels Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder makes the Wolf of 
Badenoch find rest here when fatigued after the 
chase: whether the author had _ historical 
ground for this statement is doubtful, but no 
doubt the Shelter Stone was well known in the 
day of this sinister historical figure. 

A good many years ago my wife and I 
passed a night at the Shelter Stone. The night 
was so warm that the gloomy recess formed by 
this great boulder as it lies supported by lesser 
rocks was uninviting. We therefore rested 































































6.—NEAR THE 
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5.—ON THE HEIGHTS OF THE CAIRNGORMS 


LAIRIG 








GHRU 


Ben MacDhui, the second highest mountain in Scotland, is in the background 





7.—SPRINGS ON MONADH MOR. CAIRNTOUL IN THE BACKGROUND 
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upon a grassy ledge outside, but stil) 
sheltered by the overhanging rock from 
the night dew. We had crossed Ben 
MacDhui from Aviemore, and had des. 
cended the steep rocks of the Garbh 
Uisge to Loch A’an. The time wa, 
early July, but that great corrie stil! hejq 
much snow. The Garbh Uisge wag jn 
flood from these melting snows and 
poured in an eager milky flood into the 
clear waters of the loch. 

There was no darkness that surimey 
night and, when we had watched a 
goosander fishing for his supper and ‘rout 
rising lazily to the evening hate, 0 
insects, a soft twilight settled o: the 
hills, but—a rare thing at this altit je— 
the air remained warm, and _ pert med 
with many hill plants. Here one ‘nds 
the blaeberry (vaccinium myrtillus) row. 
ing with unusual luxuriance, and |} re js 
the only place I know on the : airp. 
gorms where the great bilberry (vacc sin, 
uliginosum) ripens its fruit. 

During the short hours of ty light 

we saw small woolly clouds form anc. zroy 
on the lower slopes of the surroi ling 
hills and at sunrise these clouds: had 
hidden the tops, and had desc: aded 
almost to the loch, On our return journey 
we climbed above that grey cloud ata 
height of 4,000 ft. and saw a thunder. 
storm form above us at a great hcight, 
Thunder rolled among the hills, but the 
storm was not so severe as that which 
descended on me upon Braeriach a short 
time previously. That storm was the 
most intense I have experienced on the 
hills. A slice of the rock-face of Sgoran 
Dubh was then cut by lightning as cleanly 
as one cuts a slice of cake, and when in 
the evening I returned to the bothy beside 
Loch Eanaich (Fig. 4) it was to find that 
the road and its bridges leading down to 
Rothiemurchus forest had been washed 
away. 
4 There are days on the Cairngorms 
when the climber leaves the glens in mist 
and gloom and as he approaches the high 
tops enters a country of fairy-like beauty 
lit by an unclouded sun, Mist in the 
glens means moisture in the atmosphere 
and above the mist there is sometimes 
extreme visibility. When they rise above 
intervening low mist which hides the 
valleys, distant hills seem alive and of a 
radiant blue. Ben Nevis with its snowy 
corries is always a prominent hill far to 
the west when the weather is clear. Con 
siderably more distant than Ben Nevis, 
and rather to the north of it, is a narrow 
cone-like hill, one of the Kintail Sisters. 
In appearance it is not unlike certain of 
the Cuillin Hills in Skye and is, I think, 
responsible for the Rothiemurchus tradi- 
tion that the Cuillin hills can be seen from 
the Cairngorms. Yet I have it on th 
authority of the Ordnance Survey that an 
intervening hill between 60 and 70 miles 
away hides the Cuillin from the Cairngorm 
summits. The distance between the two 
ranges is roughly 95 miles, and on one 
occasion from the Cuillin I saw the Paps 
of Jura, more than 100 miles distant. 

The eagle, when he sails (as | have 
in clear weather seen him do) thousands 
of feet above the high tops of the Cairn- 
gorms, must therefore at times see the 
Cuillin in his field of vision—yet |e has 
an eye for the mountain hare, or th 
ptarmigan, I fear, rather than for those 
distant views which delight the c imbe! 
and stir his imagination. 

From time to time it has bee! sug 
gested that the Cairngorms shovld be 
bought by the nation. They are at esem 
the boundary of several large deer {: rests 
and the post-war prospects for these 
forests are not too bright. Thus. ma} 
well be that some of us may see ‘hem 
forma great National Park. If thi plat 
ever materialises, I hope that prc ‘slo! 
may be made for the protection «the 
golden eagle, and other rare birds ¢ that 
hill range, and of the rare alpine © ant 
such as saxifraga rivularis. 
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: A VILLAGE WITH A PROUD PAST 
Ben re ; 
des Written‘ and Illustrated by NORMAN WYMER 
irbh 
was r- —4QARRING, Sussex, mentioned in the Domesday Book, 
held has played a proud part in histery. It is said to 
Ss in have been given by Athelstan to the Church of 
and a Christ in Canterbury in 941, and, although it has 
the no. been absorbed into the borough of Worthing, it still 
he certain rights under ancient charters. 
imer Tere the Archbishops of Canterbury had one of their 
da pal 2es. Its great hall, ostensibly of the fourteenth or 
‘Out fift_ nth centuries, is now used as a school. The finest fig 
of ga: ons in England are to be seen at Tarring, and all the 
the tre have sprung from one which, it is said, Thomas 4 Becket 
le— br zht from Italy and planted himself about 1162. This tree 
med ha ong since withered, but its stems and branches still stand 
inds fc | to see. 
row- t is really belittling Tarring to call it a’village, for it holds 
re is 
uirn- 
tum 
light 
STOW 
ling 
had 
ided 
rney Z ’ oh 
a THE GREAT HALL OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S 
ight, PALACE, NOW USED AS A SCHOOL 
> the 
a movements of the Spanish fleet, and made in the village smithy, some 50 
the to this day the White Ensign is flown local labourers, and a year’s provisions. 
. the from its flaystaff on special occasions After a certain amount of wandering 
iii to commemorate Tarring’s contribu- and prospecting, they started to work 
eile tion to this 16th-century war effurt. I in Tasmania and Victoria, and thus, 
eng believe itis the only church in England before he was 25, Edward Henty, 
eside to fly a naval flag. On what grounds born in Tarring, put together the first 
that it has the right to this privilege is ploughever to break the soil of Victoria, 
m to not known, if, indeed, it holds such and welded the chains with which it 
shed a — at = ig oe te yp — was drawn. 
was flown at the Coronation of the : ’ = 
2 King and Queen, and the custom 4, ie the Henty rot neat 
w has been carried on traditionally for a cepts ae 5 
mist sittin house was 500 miles away, and they 
high ° ee : lived among the ‘‘black-fellows.”’ But 
auty But Tarring’s greatest claim to they set to work clearing and tilling the 
the recognition is for her part in starting  Jand, raising their flocks, planting fruit 
here the great Australian and New Zealand trees, vines and so on, and so started 
‘imes sheep industry. Earlyinthe nineteenth one of the finest agricultural centres in 
bove century Thomas Henty, a Tarring the world, a centre which is helping 
the landowner and banker, chartered a the food problems of the present war 
of a vessel, and sent his sons to Australia jn no small wav. 
10W\ with a flock of sheep, bred from merinos i 
ur to given to George III by the King of Tarring has _ oe a great 
Con Spain, together with a number of horses, smuggling centre, but of that aspect 
‘evis, OLD COTTAGES a“ of agricultural implements its residents are not so proud. 
rrow 
ters. § a 500-year-old charter granting the 
in of rights of a market town. In the Middle 
hink, \ges, when markets were of the first 
radi § importance, and when the fair was a 
from function not to be missed, the flower of 
| the Tarring’s manhood used to set out for 
at all the markets at Steyning or Chichester, 
niles many miles away. At such times, 
3orm § however, French pirates would elect 
twoR to make “‘tip-and-run’”’ raids on the 
— coast and plunder the village. As a 
Paps B result, Tarring folk sent a personal 
ee petition to Henry VI requesting to be 
have B allowed to hold a market of their 
ands ow The King, sympathetic to 
“re their peculiar problems, granted a 
me Speal charter on condition that no 
ea att-pt was made to oust existing 
the m ts, 
those 


hat charter still stands, and an 
ol. oarish councillor, now dead, who 
ia rer nbered putting up the sheep 
| be 2% sin the main street for the last 
cent | id me that the question of re- 
op og the market to help the food 


mber 





‘ests 

hese © was seriously considered during 

ma\ the st war. 

wie ueen Elizabeth also granted Tar- 

plan ming olk a charter—exempting them 

a fror. serving on juries because of the 

er par «he Home Guard of those days 

ee | Pla: iatthe time of the Armada, The REMAINS OF THE FIG TREE WHICH, IT TARRING CHURCH, FROM WHOSE FLAG- 
ms chu 1, too, was used as a look-out IS SAID, THOMAS A BECKET BROUGHT STAFF THE WHITE ENSIGN FLIES ON 


tow 


for signalling messages about the FROM ITALY ABOUT 1162 SPECIAL? OCCASIONS 
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A GEORGIAN BAROMETER 
SHOULD be glad if I might have an opinion as to 


the date and probable maker of the barometer of 


which I enclose a photograph. It measures 3 ft. 6 ins. 
by 63 ins., and is of mahogany inlaid with what I take 
to be box or satin-wood, as well as other, darker, woods. 
The swags at the head of the pendants on each side of the 
mercury column are dark green, as are also the circles at 
the top of the scrolls of the pediment. 

When it came into my possession, some 40 or more 
years ago, the scale with its lettering and ornament were 
badly torn. The existing scale is a careful copy made at 
the time from the remaining fragments. This does not 
show clearly in the photograph. The words are : 


Summer Winter 
Very Dry 31 Hard Frost 
Set Fair - Set Frost 
FAIR 30 FROST 

Change able 
RAIN -29 SNOW 
Much Rain Much Snow 
Stormy 28 Weather 


It is well made and carefully finished. I should be inter- 
ested to learn if there are in existence others of the same 
design.—A. T. WATERHOUSE, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 

Barometers of this type were made in considerable 
numbers throughout England in the eighteenth century. 
The cases changed according to the current fashions in 
furniture design and woods. 

Mr. Waterhouse’s particular example has a case in 
the classical style of the late eighteenth century. From 
the photograph it appears to be veneered with harewood 
or sycamore (not mahogany), with kingwood and some 
dark wood bandings, with box inlay. These barometers 
usually have their scale-plates, when made of brass 
(often silvered) inscribed with the name of the maker, 
who during the late eighteenth and first part of the 
nineteenth centuries was, more often than not, an Italian 
working in England. Other handicraftsmen who sup- 
plied barometers retail at this period were case-makers ; 
they made the cases and bought the instrument part from 
the Italians. Such barometers were sometimes anony- 
mous with a printed paper scale and not an engraved 
metal one. Mr. Waterhouse’s elegant barometer appears 
to be of this latter type and dates about 1780; and it 
is more than likely that one or two barometers of identi- 
cal design are still extant; for the maker would certainly 
have made a dozen or more all alike—it would not have 
paid him to make only one. 


THE EARL OF ESSEX 
Can you give me any information about the 
enclosed portrait, and the approximate date of the 
publication?—M. E. Jones, Bayswater, W.2. 
This is a portrait of the 3rd Earl of Essex, 
son of the unfortunate favourite of Queen 
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THE 3rd EARL OF ESSEX: A SCARCE 
. ETCHING BY WENCESLAUS HOLLAR 


See Question: The Farl of Essex 
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IN THE CLASSICAL 
STYLE, LATE 18th 
CENTURY 


See Question : 


It is a scarce etching by Wenceslaus 
Hollar, published by Peter Stent in 1642. Essex 
had at the time just been appointed General of 
army, and the 
reveals the anomaly of its execution by a strong 
adherent of the King, who within a few months 
was a soldier in the Royalist ranks. 
portraits generally lack vigour, and the chief 
interest in his work lies in the recording of his 
time in topography and portraiture, and the 
part he played in re-popularising etching in this 
country. 
A CORNER CABINET IN AMERICA 
Your very interesting magazine comes to me 
via my daughter who receives it from her 
English husband, now with the British Navy 
(bless it) and we enjoy it very much. 
I enclose pictures of a corner cupboard 
which I bought without knowing much about it ; 
nor was the tradesman able to tell me anything. 
Because my husband and I travelled a good deal 
before the war I was able to read most of the 
information to be had in art centres and museums 
I found that there is little 
printed about corner cupboards, and I ran into 
the same books in most places where I searched. 
The director of our gallery of fine arts 
assures me the piece is English and not early 
American. The curator of the Boston Museum 
says the same thing. I would so much like to 
know if any of your readers or writers on the 
subject have ever seen a similar cupboard. 
Herewith follows as much as I have been 
able to cull : 
The piece stands 7 ft. high. Made of natural 
mahogany veneer cut by hand and varies in 
thickness from one-eighth to one-sixteenth of 
an inch, 


Parliamentary 


all over the country. 


A Georgian Barometer 


portrait 


Hollar’s 
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QUESTIONS 


Hinges are butt hinges ; keyholes are ivory. Drawers 
are left rough except for front panel. The upper and 
lower sections are separate. 







The upper part was painted or washed with « 
greenish blue which we unfortunately removed. Th» 
veneer is on oak and the shelves are of oak, bu the 
drawers are of pine—or what looks like pine. 







The lower doors have beautiful “oysters” i; the 


wood and the grain in the doors runs up on t. the 
drawers showing loving interest, or so it seems tu me, 
in the beauty of the wood. 








I will be very grateful for any help you can giv and 
will in turn pass it on to those who have been ‘ind 
enough to have an interest in this beautiful old ; ‘ece, 
—HortensE REESE, Excelsior, Minnesota, U.S.A 








From the photograph of this corner cabinet the 
lower and upper parts do not appear to have >een 
designed and made at the same time. The lower part 
with its bow-fronted doors enclosing a cupboard sg of 
a traditional 18th-century design, which was extr: nely 
popular for corner cupboards both for those that ung 
on the wall and others which, like Mrs. RB 2se’s 
example, stood on the floor. 











The cabinet surmounting the cupboard wit: its 
three-sided front and pedimented cornice is not i the 
same style of design as the cupboard. It is at lea t 25 
to 30 years later, being of a style civca 1825-30, wh. reas 
the cupboard dates circa 1790-1800. 









Therefore it would appear that the person who 
owned the cupboard in 1825-30 decided to add a cabinet 
to stand upon the top, and this addition was carried 
out by a cabinet-maker, who made the design in 
accordance with the current style of cabinet-ware and 
not in the earlier style to harmonise with the bow- 
fronted cupboard. 

















Without an examination of this piece of furniture, 
it is not possible to express a definite opinion on whether 
it was made in America or Europe; from certain 
features of the design of the cabinet, this part appears 
to be of American provenance. 


















GRANDFATHER CLOCK WITH WORM 


I have an old grandfather clock which has 
recently showed signs of attack by insects. This attack 
is confined entirely to the base of the clock and almost 
entirely to some pieces of deal put in to 
strengthen the base about 30 years ago. 













I should be very grateful if you would 
advise me how to prevent further attack and how 
to kill any insects remaining in the clock. As a 




























































CABINET AND CUPBOARD, EARLY N: £- 
TEENTH AND LATE EIGHTEE? 4 
CENTURIES RESPECTIVELY 


See Question: A Corner Cupboard in America 
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WOLVERHAMPTON— Circa 1805 


See Question: A Water-colour of a Town 


precautionary measure I have painted the un- 
varvished surfaces with a solution of para-di- 
chlor-benzene in carbon tetra chloride. 


! enclose a piece of the deal which I have 
removed from the base of the clock.—G. H. 
Epwarps, 57, Russell Road, Moseley, Bir- 
mingham, 13. 


Mr. Edwards does not state whether the 
clock-case is of hardwood, oak or mahogany ; or 
of softwood, deal veneered with walnut. We take 
it, however, that, as he says the case is hardly 
affected, the worm being almost entirely con- 
fined to the deal blocks, it has not attacked the 
wood of the case to any appreciable degree. 

In these circumstances it is essential to 
remove all the deal blocks, worm-affected or 
not, and replace with new made of oak or 
mahogany, treating the interior surface of the 
base of the case with a mixture of paraffin and 
turpentine. 


A CHAIR WITH A HIGH, NARROW 
BACK 


Can you tell me the use (and if possible the 
date) of a chair with a very small caned seat and 
very tall back, the top rail joined to a transverse 
bar of spindles? The legs are slender and 
slightly splayed. I was told that they were 
* powdering chairs,” but I have some doubt 
about this, owing to their appearance, which 
seems to me Regency or Victorian.—J. T. 
STEPHEN, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


he chairs, as our correspondent thinks, are 


of I9ih-century date, and are children’s chairs. 
One \ illustrated in Louden’s Encyclopedia of 


Cott Farm and Villa-Architecture (1835) and 

is described as follows: “An Astley Cooper’s chair; being 
a fe recommended by that eminent surgeon, with the view 
of 1 nting children from acquiring a habit of leaning for- 
Wal ‘stooping; the upright position of the back affording 
sup when the child is placed at table, and eating, which a 
sloy vacked chair does not. It is proper to observe that 
son ‘dical men do not approve of these chairs.”’ 


A ‘Y RARE HALL-MARK 


one» « set of table forks belonging to a member of our family, 
(the | erty of my cousin, Mrs. Norman Kent, whose mother 
was “otton) and engraved with the Cotton crest—a falcon 
beake ind belled holding in the dexter claw a belt. None other 
of the * mily silver bearing this crest shows these marks and no 
me jar, can tell me where the forks; which are all similarly 

rh . 


of 


COUNTRY 





close a photograph of the marks, slightly enlarged, upon 


were made. I would be interested to know whether any 
readers possess silver similarly marked.—MiLDRED 


Stree —Arerk: 4, 


: RR 








(Above) OWNER’S MARK 
ON FURNITURE 


See Question: Furniture Marked 
H.W. 


(Left) AN ASTLEY 
COOPER’S CHAIR 


See Question: A Chair with a High, 
Narrow Back 





Aupricu Cotton, Rectory House, Stanford in 
the Vale, Faringdon, Berkshire. 


This fiddle-pattern fork appears to date 
from about 1810. The four hall-marks punched 
upon the handle are: (1) the maker’s mark : 
I. S.; (2) the mark for sterling silver: a lion 
passant; (3) the mark of the assay office: a P 
inverted; (4) the year of assay : the numerals 10. 

No British or Irish assay office at present 
known bore an inverted P as its hall-mark. 
The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, to 
whom the photograph has been submitted at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, have expressed the opinion 
that the fork may be of Colonial workmanship. 
Messrs. Crichton Brothers, who have also shown 
great interest in the marks, which were pre- 
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viously unknown to them, have suggested that 
the fork might possibly be a piece of old Cana- 
dian plate. Should any of our readers be able 
to discover, as the enquirer suggests, this very 
rare hall-mark upon any of their silver we should 
be very glad if they would let us know. 


A WATER-COLOUR OF A TOWN 


I enclose a photograph of a water-colour 
drawing of a street scene, circa 1805. (Its 
measurement is about 14 ins. by 10 ins., I 
believe, but it is not by me at present.) 

It was at first suggested to be a view in a 
town in the eastern counties, but the Ipswich 
Museum authorities state that this is definitely not 
so, and say that it may be in a clay country— 
owing to the buildings being of brick or timber and 
plaster—but not too far from a source of building 
stone, as the church appears to be stone-built. 

Can you or any of your readers help me in 
its identification?—J. L. NAIMASTER (Major), 
1, Sidmouth Road, London, N.W.2. 


Dr. I’. C. Eeles, secretary of the Central 
Council for the Care of Churches, writes: ‘‘ The 
church is undoubtedly the parish church of 
Wolverhampton, a cruciform building with a 
central tower, and the view shows part of the 
nave and the south porch. The view is interest- 
ing particularly for the surrounding buildings.”’ 


FURNITURE MARKED H. W. 


I was particularly interested in Lieutenant- 
Colonel Birch’s query on makers’ stamps on 
furniture (August 20, 1943). I also have a piece 
marked H. W. on the bottom of a drawer. This 
is an Adam Pembroke table in harewood, date 
about 1770. A sketch of the table is enclosed, 
together with a rubbing of the mark, which you 
will observe is similar to the one illustrated but 
without the decorative surround.—Hucu OD. 
Roserts, Highworth, Wiltshire. 


Since we replied to the earlier enquiry, that 
we had no record of a furniture-maker H. W. 
of the second half of the eighteenth century, 
Sir Ambrose Heal has very obligingly searched 
through his alphabetical list of cabinet-makers 
and communicated the result. It is significant 
that the stamps are similar, except that in 
Colonel Birch’s ‘‘Hepplewhite’’ table the 
initials are enclosed in a frame of dots, and 
that both pieces belong to the last 30 years of 
the eighteenth century. Sir Ambrose Heal 
points out that his list is anything but con- 
clusive, since in many cases the name is pre- 
ceded by no initial, or by “Mr.’’ Those falling 
within the period 1750-1800 are : 

1783-1803. H. Watson, Bridge Street. 

1792. Humphrey Webb, Wandsworth. 

1792. Henry Wick, Trinity Lane. 

1748-59. Henry Williams, no address. .\ 
joiner who occurs in the Royal House- 
hold bills; his trade card, without 
address, bears the name of an engraver 
at Bath. 


Questions intended for these pages should 
be forwarded to the Editor, CouUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
oviginals be sent; nor can any valuation be made. 





AN OLD COLONIAL SILVER FORK 
See Question: A Very Rare Hall- Mark 
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1.—THE OLD PALACE GATEWAY FROM THE GREEN, WITH MAIDS OF HONOUR ROW 


RICHMOND PALACE, SURREY—I 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Of the great palace built by Henry VII, in which Queen Elizabeth died, the gateway to the outer court from Richmond Green is almost all that survives 


Richmond in one of the houses on 

™~ the site of the Old Palace. It is a 
notable incident for collectors of historic 
encounters, this contact by one of the 
moulders of modern England with the last 


HUNDRED years ago Disraeli went 
to see Metternich, then living at 


2.—THE GATEWAY TO THE 
PALACE 


It was built by Henry VII, whose arms are above the arch 


OUTER COURT OF THE 


paladin of the Holy Roman Empire, and it 
was appropriate that it should have taken 
place at that particular spot. For nowhere 
in England would you be less surprised to 
meet a ghost than in the quiet ways of the 
old royal suburb. It is a backwater, in a loop 
of the Thames, where Time entangled eddies 
endlessly against the 
impetus of progress 
along the adjacent 
George Street, up and 
down the Hill, and 
over the Bridge, so 
that the Palace pre- 
cincts are as quiet as 
a cathedral close. 
This seems to have 
impressed the young 
Disraeli more than 
had the distinguished 
old man whom he had 
just seen. “I am 
enchanted,”’ he com- 
mented, ‘“‘with Rich- 
mond Green, which, 
strange to say, I do 
not recollect ever 
having visited before, 
often as I have been 
to Richmond. I 
should like to live 
there. It is still, sweet 
and charming.” 

It has not changed, 
and probably few 
who have been to 
Richmond and know 
the Hill and Park and 
the towing-path and 
the Star and Garter, 
know the Green and, 
even less, the Palace 
beyond it. 

So great has been 
the vogue of Rich- 
mond Hill since its 
famous view began to 
be appreciated in the 
eighteenth century 
that, if asked why 
Richmond is called 
Richmond, one would 


guess that the name somehow applied to 
the hill, the “mont.” On the contrary, 
Henry VII, “Harry of Richmond,” so re- 
christened his favourite abode after Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire from which he took 
his title. Syenes, Schenes, then Shene are 
the forms of its original Saxon name, which 
means what it says, shining, beautiful—our 
word sheen—as well it might with the river 
shining in the sun all day long to those on 
the bank where the Palace stood. 

So little remains of the great Palace 
which usurped Windsor’s place in_ the 
affections of the Tudor sovereigns that it is 
not easily visualised among the Georgian 
houses and their gardens which grew up on 
its site. Yet van den Wyngaerde’s drawings 
in the Bodleian 1562 (Fig. 3), Hollar’s 
drawing in the British Museum (circa 1638), 
and Vinckboons’s landscape of about 1620 in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum (Fig. 5) give a vivid 
and, since they are remarkably consistent, 
an apparently accurate picture of what it 
was like. The third of these particularly, 
painted from the Twickenham bank and 
looking down-stream to the Palace, shows 
how it would have appeared from the present 
bridge, which took the place of the ferry seen 
in the painting. We see the clustered stone 
towers surmounted by 14 fantastic lead 
cupolas and rising from the waterside with, 
in the foreground, the outside of the double- 
tiered gallery of brick and timber, 200 yds. 
long, which enclosed the Privy Garden and 
Orchard. Wyngaerde’s drawing of tiie en- 
trance front from the Green (Fig. 3) shows 
how the spires of the Privy Lodgings by 
the river towered over the two approach 
courts, the garden and the orchard aforesaid 
with their enclosing galleries stretching away 
to the left. 

Of all this there remains on!” the 
Gate-house (Fig. 8) to the great outer ourt, 
and more doubtfully a range of bu dings 
known as the Wardrobe, on the east : Je of 
the court (right of Fig. 6), which, ho ever, 
is much further forward than the ange 
shown in the drawing. The line of th wall 
shown stretching to the left of the ga way — 
is occupied by Maids of Honour Rov an 
the Georgian residences known as Old ! ‘ats, 
Old Palace Place, and Oak House, whic wil! 
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ustrated in subsequent articles; while 
site of the “‘Middle Gate,’’ seen in the 
ing immediately above the existing 
vay and leading into the inner court of 
ur, is occupied by Trumpeters’ House, 
a | vilding with an exquisite Wren facade to 
the river, to be illustrated next week. 
Bei cath the gardens of the latter must lie 
the foundations of the Privy Lodgings of 
the Palace. 


For 300 years this was one of the princi- 
pal palaces of the Kings and Queens of 
England. The manor of Shene was in the 
hands of Henry I about 1126, who later 
gave it to his Cup-bearer. The manor house 
again became a royal residence of Edward I 
towards the end of his life. Edward II was 
there occasionally, and Edward III, who 
evinced a strong partiality for Shene, died 
there, deserted by all but a faithful priest, 
in 1377. In 13894 Anne of Bohemia also died 
in the Palace, which Richard II had adopted 
as a summer residence. The original manor 
house must have been replaced or greatly 
enlarged by then, since both sovereigns 
maintained magnificent households. Richard 
took his beloved wife’s death so heavily, 
says Stowe, that, “‘besides cursing the place 
where she died he did also, for anger, throwe 
down the buildings.” This passionate order 
may have been only partially executed, but 
the building seems to have remained in a 
semi-ruinous condition till Henry V had it 
restored melius, sumptuosius, et longe magnifi- 
centius quam in statum pristinum and made 
it his principal country residence. Henry VI, 
according to the Patent Rolls, continued the 
process, and in 1437 William Veysey, 
“brikemaker,’’ whom Dr. Douglas Simpson 
has identified as later the architect of Hurst- 
monceux, was authorised to speed the work 
of the King’s masons at Shene by searching 
for materials for making bricks. Later on 
King Henry is referred to as being placed 
here during his insanity. Edward IV held 
court on occasions, where at Shene periodic- 
ally !.ady Berners, as governess, maintained 
the royal nursery for his children. 


‘ut it was Henry VII who has most 


clo identified himself with Shene. The 
pen. ous wily Welshman is seen there in 
his ost attractive aspect as patron of 
Ren: sance arts. In May, 1492, a grand 
tor nent was held on the Green, outside 


the | ‘ace gates, which endured for the space 
ole onth, only one knight being killed, 
Hit! to the 14th- and 15th-century build- 
ings ad presumably continued in use; but 
I . ‘cember, 1497, a fire did extensive 
dan ce, and the King, overcoming his care 
for cift, determined to re-build the whole 
anc) change its name to Richmond. The 
Pal: > then assumed the form preserved in 
Wy. -erde’s and Hollar’s drawings. The 
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low outer ranges surrounding the approaches 
were built of the red Tudor brick preserved 
in the surviving gateway, which has above 
it a worn stone plaque with Henry’s arms. 
This was flanked by, semi-octagonal turrets, 
only one of which survives, together with two 
subsidiary turrets or bays to the north, 
forming together the house now known as 
Old Palace (Fig. 8). 

Beyond the enclosure of the Great Court 
a two-storey gallery with a turreted gate- 
house in the centre like that at Coughton in 
Warwickshire, separated it from the Middle 


4.—THE COURTYARD IN SPRING-TIME : 


Drawing by A. van den Wyngaerde. 








(In the Bodleian Library, Oxford) 


Court. This had, to the right, the Great Hall, 
100 ft. by 40 ft., built of stone and roofed 
with lead, and supported on an undercroft 
used for a Great Buttery and other offices. 
This was an unusual piece of planning, due 
to the lower, or east, end of the Hall ending 
on the Great Court without the offices usually 
attached at that end; the “livery kitchen,” 
an octagonal structure with louvre roof, stood 
detached in a court to the west of the Hall 
and a “private Kitchen” was attached to its 
south-west corner. Thus the dais end was 
at the south, entered direct from the Privy 





LOOKING TOWARDS THE GATEWAY 





5.—RICHMOND 


Painting by Vinckboons, about 1620. 


Lodging, and the service stairs to the north 
end of the Hall rose from the north-west 
corner of the Middle Court. In the middle 
of the Hall was “‘a brick hearth for a char- 
coal fire having a large lanthorn in the roof,” 
and the Parliament Commissioners found in 
the ‘“‘north end one Turret or Clock Case 
covered with Lead, which together with the 
Lanthorn, are a special ornament to the 
Building.” 


On the east side of the Middle Court the 
Hall was balanced by the Chapel, which had 
beneath it the Wine Cellar and another floor 
devoted to officials’ quarters. The Chapel, 
96 ft. by 30 ft., was “very well fitted with 

Fair Lights, handsome Cathedral Seates 
& Pewes, a removable Pulpit, & a fayr Case 
of Carved Work for a Payr of Organs.’”’ A 
feature of the Middle Court was that galleries 
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PALACE, FROM NEAR THE SITE 


on two floors surrounded it except against 
the Hall. Somewhere in their south range 
was the entry to the Privy Lodgings Build- 
ing which was the most spectacular feature 
of the Palace and dominates the various 
drawings. 


Hitherto the plan has been comparable 
in character to such a slightly later one as 
Wolsey’s Hampton Court. The Privy Lodg- 
ing, three storeys high of bright stone, its 
fronts corrugated with oriel windows and 
octagonal or cylindrical towers capped with 
cupolas like pineapples, is at first sight 
unlike any other English building. Yet parts 
of it can be matched in components of such 
nearly contemporary buildings as Thornbury 
Castle, Gloucestershire (1520), or East Bar- 
sham Manor, Norfolk (1520) and Hengrave 
Hall (1530). These probably derived their 


GATE 
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(In the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge) 
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style from Richmond Palace, which must 
have been a climax of late Perpendicular 
Gothic. If Hurstmonceux Castle (1445) were 
compressed and heightened, and cupolas 
added to its towers, a similar character to 
that of the Privy Buildings as seen from the 
river would be produced. It was planned 
round a court 24 ft. by 40 ft., and had 12 
rooms on each floor, including the principal 
rooms of State, detailed by the Commissioners, 
A careful attempt at reconstructing its plan 
by Mr. George Brandram in Lady Cave’s 
Old Richmond, departs too much from the 
evidence of the surviving drawings to be 
entirely convincing. 


So little is generally known of 
Henry VII’s personal tastes, in comparison 
to his son’s, that this reflection of it, although 
indirect, fills a gap between the late Gothic 
and early Renaissance. He formed a library 
here of which Quentin Paulet was librarian, 
and the Privy Purse accounts refer to many 
purchases of incunabula. He accumulated 
nearly £2,000,000 in coin and jewels, popu- 
larly supposed to be stored in his treasury 
of Richmond. 


After his death here in 1509, Richmond 
continued a favourite resort of Henry VIII, 
and was nominally in the Queen’s dower. 
The Emperor Charles V was lodged there in 
1523, there was another great  tourna- 
ment, and masques were performed in the 
Hall. Wolsey, while Hampton Court was 
building, lived in the Palace; but, afte: his 
fall, Henry transferred his interest to his 
new acquisition, Richmond being made cv 
to poor Anne of Cleves. A story got al 
after one of his occasional visits to her (w_ ich 
were perfectly amicable), that she had g./en 
birth to a son by the King; indeed a ( »m- 
mission had to be sent to investigate ‘he 
truth of the allegation. Queen Mary sj ° 
her honeymoon here in the summer of | 
with Philip of Spain. Curiously, her s 
Elizabeth was also in the party. 


Of the great Queen’s daily routine \ 
at Richmond, which was frequently, we ! 
a first-hand description : 


First in the morning she spent some time al 
devotions, then betook herself to the desp 
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‘ her civil affairs, reading letters, ordering answers, and 
sulting with her ministers. When she had _ thus 
‘ried herself she would walk in a shady garden 
jleasant gallery, without any other attendants than 

of a few learned men; then she took her coach 
passed, in the sight of her people, to the neighbour- 
sroves and fields, and sometimes would hunt a 
k: . . she seldom dined alone, and at supper she 
id divert herself with her friends, and if they made 
nswer she would put them upon mirth and pleasant 
jurse with great civility. 


hither it was that, at the beginning of 1603, 
vithdrew to die, indomitably erect among her 
cil till Lord Admiral Howard “partly by his 
stence and partly by force’’ succeeded in get- 
her to bed, where at length ‘“‘mildly like a 
_ easily like a ripe apple from a tree,’’ she 
‘ted this life, her body being borne away to 
minster in a great water pageant. 


(here is a tradition that the room over the 
(Fig. 10) is the scene of Elizabeth’s frantic 
iew with the bed-ridden Lady Nottingham 
her ring entrusted to the latter by Essex on 
ve of his execution, but which she had never 
mitted to the Queen. Elizabeth, shaking the 
Countess, is reputed to have cried that 


(Above) 7.—JACOBEAN STAIRCASE IN OLD 
PALACE 


(Right) 10.—TRADITIONALLY WHERE QUEEN 
ELIZABETH DEMANDED ESSEX’S- RING 
FROM LADY NOTTINGHAM 


The room above the Palace gateway 


“God might forgive her but that she never could.” 
The tradition may have been confused with another 
historic episode for which this room over the main 
gate would have been well situated. From its 
window it is at least possible that Sir Robert 
Carey received the signal of the Queen’s death by 
his sisier, Lady Scrope, dropping an emerald ring 
where he waited with his horse below, when he 
carrie. the news of his proclamation as King post- 
haste ) James VI in Edinburgh. 

_ t 1649, at the time of the Parliamentary 
SUrve “five ground rooms in the gallery 
adjoin 1g to the Gate” were claimed by Robert 
Roane gent, as pertaining to his office of Under 
Keepe of Richmond House. The Gate-house 
buildi », bearing the name of the Old Palace of 
whicl is such a small fragment, is now divided 
nto | 0 residences occupied respectively by the 
Earla 1 Countess of Jersey and by Mrs. G. Maxwell. 


(To be continued.) 


8.—OLD PALACE. THE BUILDINGS 


About 1795. 


9.—RICHMOND PALACE GATE 


From a painting in the possession of Mr. E. Croft Murray 
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ART OF BESOM-MAKING 


Written and Illustrated by C. F. F. SNOW 


1.—BIRCH FAGGOTS THATCHED 
WHILE AWAITING USE 


GOOD birch broom has many uses. It 
is useful in the stables, or on a velvet- 
smooth lawn. Farmers and nurserymen 
have always been the besom-makers’ 

best customers, while in days gone by the birch 
broom which stood at many a cottage door took 
the place of both scraper and door-mat and 
removed much of the mud from the country- 
man’s boots. 

Besom-making has been a rural industry 
for generations. A bundle of twigs fixed to a 
handle was man’s most primitive attempt to 
make a broom, but a well-made besom must be 
so well made that there is no possibility of its 
coming to pieces while it can still be used. A 
besom that is worn down until only the shortest 
twigs remain firmly attached to the handle is 
well made, and even in its last stages it bears 
the mark of the craftsman. 

The sandy commons where the high hedges 
of Hampshire meet the neater hedges of Berk- 
shire are the home of many besom-makers, or 
broom-squires, as they were often called in the 
days when their trade flourished. These 


5.—FIRST OPERATION IN MAKING 
“ RIBBONS” TO BIND BROOMS 


. 


2.—CUTTING TWIGS TO MAKE A 
BROOM-HEAD 


4.—THE “SPLITTER,” 


USED TO 
SPLIT A STICK INTO THREE 


6—THE “SPLITTER” IN USE—A 
VERY DIFFICULT JOB 


3.—PLACING THE TWIGS TOGETHER 
FOR A BROOM 


commons are covered with copses where birch 
abounds. The copses are cut every 10 or 12 
years, and then allowed to grow up again, thus 
providing the besom-makers with a constant 
supply of material for their work. At the begin- 
ning of this century great wagons, drawn by 
two or more horses, and piled high with neat 
bundles of besoms, were a common sight on 
these country roads. 

But besom-making, like many other rural 
crafts, has sharply declined in recent years. 
At present there is a keen demand for besoms, 
but many of the old craftsmen have died, 
and there are few younger men to take their 
place. 

« Yet when a man has worked at broom- 
making all his life, often in the place where his 
father and grandfather before him worked at the 
same trade, he cannot lightly throw up his work, 
even for a more lucrative occupation. Thus, it 
is still possible to find birch brooms being made 
in villages where the craft has flourished for 
many generations. The sign of the broom- 
maker’s workshop is usually a great pile of birch 


7.—PEELING OFF A “RIBBON ’ 
HELD IN A VICE 
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-BINDING TWIGS WITH TWO 
*“ RIBBONS ” 


fage ‘s, neatly built into a rick, and protected 
agai st the weather. 

ears ago the birch twigs were stripped 
frov: the sticks by women. The countrywomen 
of » past generation were only too glad to 
supplement the meagre wages of their farm- 
labourer husbands by such seasonal work as 
this. But birch stripping is very hard on the 
hands and not particularly well paid, and in 
these days few women need to do this type of 
work. This means that the broom-maker must 
strip his own twigs, but in this instance the men 
do not seem as hardy as the women were. They 
rarely pull twigs off with their hands, preferring 
to chop them off with a small bill-hook. 

The twigs are piled into a heap, ready for 
broom-heads, while the sticks from which they 
are stripped are used for making broom-handles, 
firewood, faggots and fenders for cargo boats. 
Having got together a goodly heap of twigs, the 
worker seats himself at a shaving-horse, the 
indispensable tool of almost every wood-worker. 
The twigs are gathered into bundles suitable for 
broom-heads, the longest and strongest twigs 
being placed in the middle. Before the war the 
broom-makers bound their brooms with cane, 
which was imported on bales of jute. Now this 
cane is no longer available, and wire for binding 
brooms is difficult to obtain also. Most broom- 
makers do not care to bind their brooms with 
wire, as it does not give them the smart appear- 
ance of cane. 

This shortage of materials for binding has 
led to the revival of an old art, that of cutting 
“ribbons” to bind the brooms. These ribbons 
are cut from sticks of black withy, or willow. 


NSERTING THE HANDLE IN 
THE BROOM-HEAD 


9.—TWO DOZEN FINISHED 
BROOM-HEADS 


This work looks fairly simple but is really ex- 
tremely difficult. The end of the stick is split 
into three sections (Fig. 5), then a curious 
wooden tool, hand-made by this craftsman’s 
grandfather and known as a “‘splitter’’ (Fig. 4), 
is used to split the stick neatly into three pieces 
along its entire length (Fig. 6). 

From these three pieces the ‘“‘ribbons”’ are 
cut. A thin piece is split with a knife, and with 
the end of the stick held firmly in the shaving- 
horse, the piece is stripped off (Fig. 7). The 
craftsman grips the stick with a piece of leather 
to protect his hand as it slides along, and with 
the other hand he gently eases off the strip of 
wood. Each piece of willow, unless it is faulty, 
supplies him with three or four ribbons, two of 
which are used to bind the birch twigs of each 
broom (Fig. 8). 

In binding the twigs, one end of the ribbon 
is tucked securely into the twigs, and the other 
is held in the shaving-horse. Then the broom- 
head is turned until the binding is neatly and 
firmly in place, when a bond-poker is pushed 
under it to make room for the end to be tucked 
in. The slight expansion of the twigs then 
tightens the binding, so that there is no fear 
that it will come undone. 

Many broom-makers dip their bond-poker, 
which they wear fastened to their waist, into 
oil or grease each time they use it, so that it 
slips more easily under the binding. When the 
two bindings are completed, the twigs are 
neatly trimmed at the end; and the broom-head 
is ready for the handle (Fig. 9). 

These handles must be shaved, first with 
a draw-shave to remove the bark, then with a 


12.—MAKING A HOLE FOR A 
WOODEN PEG 
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10.—MAKING A HANDLE 
SHAVING-HORSE 


ON THE 


round-shave which gives them a smooth finish, 
so that no splinters are likely to worry those 
who handle the brooms. One end of the handle 
is pointed ready for driving into the broom- 
head. 

To fix the handle and the head together, the 
point of the handle is pushed into the broom- 
head, then the other end is struck sharply 
several times on a wooden block. The worker 
holds a measuring-stick in one hand while doing 
this, to show him when the handle has been 
driven far enough into the head (Fig. 11). All 
that remains to be done is to bore a hole through 
the head of the broom into the handle (Fig. 12), 
and drive in a small wooden peg to hold head 
and handle together (Fig. 13). 

It is hardly to be wondered at that this 
worker prefers to make besoms in his own small 
workshop, than to work in less pleasant, if more 
remunerative, places. His shed faces a common, 
where gorse gleams gold in the sunshine, and 
young bracken adds its heady scent to that of 
the birch twigs. Birds sing and hop just outside 
his door, while for closer company, one of his 
hens has a nest on a pile of birch twigs in the 
corner of the workshop, and watches him with 
her beady black eyes, while attending to the 
business of providing an egg for his breakfast. 

In spite of double the orders, and half the 
labour of pre-war days, the broom-makers do 
their best to keep customers supplied, and, how- 
ever great the demand, no besom leaves these 
country workshops badly made or imperfectly 
finished. The tradition of craftsmanship, always 
to give of one’s best, is put before the increased 
output that less thorough work might give. 








13.—DRIVING THE 
HOME 


FINAL PEG 
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BUYING A WATCH IN BRAZIL 


T was a remarkable thing 
companion should have been in one of 
Franco’s prisons : but people in the R.A.F. 
sometimes reveal surprising pasts—when 

they are old enough to have pasts. What made 
the occasion more remarkable was that we were 
driving through a mid-day haze of Amazonian 
heat in Brazil and that the taxi-driver responded 
in the way he did. He threw up both his hands, 
turned his head round toward us and declared 
in Spanish that on the death of his mother my 
companion was his friend and ally. He did not 
stop driving, though this declaration, and the 
handshake which went with it, took some time. 
Indeed for the rest of the drive into the city of 
Para-Belem he looked at the road as rarely as 
he touched the wheel. 

It did him good, he said, to hear the 
Spanish tongue. Do him to death 2 thousand 
times, he said, but it was good to meet a fr-end 
who had fought for the Republicans. There 
were few such. He looked all ways at once 
conspiratorially and we avoided a market cart 
by inches. There were few enough friends of 
Republican Spain to cause them to be almost 
an underground undertaking. He then de- 
nounced Chamberlain and the course of British 
politics and life—a hobby with people in every 
part of the world, to which one grows accus- 
tomed like rain and which, like rain, is kindly 
meant, if dampening. The Spanish struggle, 
however, was one to be proud of and that he, 
a driver in Para-Belem, should encounter one 
who had fought upon the side of justice in that 
affair was a piece of altogether rare fortune. 

To carry his emotional drive on to an even 
further exaltation, my companion related how 
he had been made captive and had languished 
ina Franco prison: but no, that was too much. 
It had to be overlooked. Enough fortune for 


in itself that my 


one day. His story of prison bars might be 
repeated. No, no, no: it was impossible. 


Encounter with such a man was beyond the 
bounds of possibility; upon the death of his 
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ON THE LIGHT-FLOODED SQUARE 


By JOHN PUDNEY 


mother, it was out of the question, He held my 
companion’s hand lingeringly, and a little tram 
which we just grazed chattered angrily. As 
we came to the middle of the city my com- 
panion spoke expressively in Spanish, begging 
the driver, who was sobbing, to keep his eye on 
the road. We drew up at the Grande Hotel 
thankful both that we were alive and that there 
need be little chance of our being overcharged. 
The driver, tears still in his eyes, made a low 
bow before us. Then he asked my companion, 
his friend, exactly three times the usual fare. 

On the way to the city of Belem, in the 
air, we had passed over the mouth of the 
Amazon, and there, just at daybreak, it had 
seemed as if a golden steam was being sucked 
up from the thickness of the furry jungle. In 
that tropical heat images constantly seemed to 
be drawn, and an air of quiet succulent dis- 
tortion pervaded one’s senses. On the ground 
the same uneasiness, both historical and also 
momentary, enveloped the newcomer. The 
green jungle fiercely decorated with flowers and 
butterflies stood close up against the city ready 
to swallow it, drawing upon the human pattern, 
should it here or there be abandoned for a 
short time, quickly obliterating it if relinquished. 

While we sat outside the Grande Hotel 
at one of the little tables upon the broad side- 
walk—abandoned I suppose because of the 
hour of hot afternoon—and recovered from the 
late tempest of democratic fervour, my com- 
panion talked of its being a boom city. A series 
of fervours for exploitation of the inestimable 
natural resources of that greedy opulent jungle 
had burned there. A _ series of booms and 
relapses had occurred. It was a grotesque coun- 
try of vast size and illimitable prospects. I 
never learned—and through no fault but my 
own—until I sipped the strong black coffee 
outside the Grande Hotel, that Brazil is larger 
than the whole of the United States. 

Across the square, beautiful and formal, 
well-kept yet forgotten like a resort out of 
season, was an opera 
house of magnificent 
proportions, the largest, 
they told me, in South 
America, built at the 
height of a boom, to 
prove by culture, once 
and for all, that the 
greedy decorative jun- 
gle was at bay. As the 
heat of the day passed 
[ enquired if one might 
enter this monument of 
human aspiration : but 
now it was shut and 
still, maybe to await a 
turn in the market or, 
in a spirit of alliance, 
to join with those opera 
houses all over Europe 
which await a change 
of heart. 

Meanwhile 
overcrowded 
trundled through the 
afternoon, and_ there 
was a mild boom to be 
discovered in the ob- 
scure shops along nar- 
row cobbled _ streets 
with much architectural 
nostalgia for Europe. 
There were all the 
watches, I hazard, in 
the world offered for 
sale, Watches whose 
faces might be expected 
to look out upon Bond 
Street, Rue de la Paix 
or Fifth Avenue: 
watches, coy and dis- 
dainful, enigmatic and 
cynical, d@ la mode, 
fanciful and downright 
snobbish : watches with 
famous Swiss names, 
in gold, platinum and 


gentle 
trams 


silver: ordinary useful watches which are a part 
of the furniture of life: those watches w ich 
have vanished from London and New York \ ith 
the steaks and the whisky: there they al! are 
in trays, in strings across the windows, in s! 5w- 
cases watched over by grave personages ~vho 
speak only Portuguese. 

Not unnaturally, with those who come ind 
go, there is a small boom in the beau iful 
watches. It is not a boom that will erec an 
opera house to outshine every city and sta > in 
South America. It will not add a prodi; ous 
furniture of statuary and flower garden | of 
tramways and squares, of parks and chur hes, 
of villas tiled with white and blue Lisbon iles, 
and mansions which would ennoble any city 


in old Europe. It is a small-shop boom, an. {air 
of whispers, of sign-language, one of the st: inge 
backwashes of that economic war with \ hich 
the world lurches in a plenitude of this < ida 
dearth of that. Serving an apéritif, the ame 
and taste of which elude me, the waite) lets 
his jacket swing to reveal a row of wa ches 


lining his waistcoat. ‘‘Any of you guys fai.cya 
watch ?’’ he whispers smiling. 
So while world trade and markets ave 
sucked the life out of the grandiose conce},tion 
puffed up on rubber, just as the magnific’ aces 
of ecclesiastic enterprise shrunk before last- 
century commercialism, the obscure shops, the 
loiterers, and the waiters enjoy the bizarre trade 
of watches until the sultry afternoon dawdles 
into night. 
But, curiously, it does not end there, with 
a cool decaying evening, exquisite Brazilian 
coffee and a cigar. One might indeed pass an 
evening or so in the proximity of the looming 
opera house beneath bosky groves and bright 
lamps and recall the splendours of the past 
without so much as being made aware of the 
present fiesta. All this week the people have 
been streaming in from the country by jungle 
roads, in reeling omnibuses, by the not always 
financially sound railway where they burn logs 
in the fierce little locomotives, by horses ridden 
with a certain style. As a stranger you notice 
little of this by day, and by night all the streets 
are quiet until someone directs you toward a 
somewhat remote quarter of the residential 
district which discloses Nazareth Square. 
The fairy lights creep down the boulevard 
to meet you. Families sit at the open window 
to watch you pass beneath the fairy lights. 
They are dark, animated but quiet. In front, 
the Square of the Nazareth Church is ablaze 
with light and loud with music. The jet night 
of the Amazon is the background now: the 
fiesta is printed on it in white and gold. Domin- 
ating everything, electrically tricked out, sear- 
ing a gentle neon Renaissance character upon 
the night, is the miracle Church itself, containing 
the image which the thick jungle claimed. 
Once upon a time that image was found in 
a dense green place at some little distance from 
the booming port of Belem do Para (as the city 
was then called). The finders reverently carried 
it to the great cruciform cathedral in the middle 
of the city where it immediately caused miracu- 
lous events. What they were I do not know, 
for the teller of this tale was a young, earnest 


priest with limited English and a few words of 
lamentable French: nor did I follow what 
caused the abrupt disappearance of this mage 
from the cathedral after several good » orks. 
They searched for it, however, and they yund 


it again in the green jungle where it wa. first 
discovered. So they built a shrine arov id it 
and that was the Nazareth Church: a d 
time were graven upon the jungle the s: 1are, 
the prosperous houses, the gay casino, the tiled 
villas and the cobbled ways creaking vith 
trams. ° 


And this is the fiesta of Nazareth, whe — the 
sacred image is carried in procession and } yple 
flock from far and wide to the illuminat } 0! 


Nazareth Square to stroll in the evening: 0" 
the evening on which I listened to the t * o 
the young priest and was first welcomed b the 
fairy lights, I went straight to the great ef ‘ch, 
arriving at the finish of a wedding. Rele ‘ve 
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aged, « little short of breath and 
)ynbeautiful, into the bright gala 
without. A band was set up at 
each corner of the square: avenues 
of booths and kiosks intersected 
thes: .ce: there were many tented 
eatir. ostablishments. Containing 
it a was a broad promenade, 
whe jressed in white or in the 
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jined up to let the bridal pair down 
the aisle. They passed, middle- 


shad. vy green of the Brazilian 
forces, one crowd slowly 


arm 
ne 1 -dupon the outer perimeter, 
whi another crowd, as grave, 
smil and orderly, marched the 
othe way within. Gendarmes 
kept .¢ two streams in contrary 
mov vent, separate, gay, a little 


aust The populace was not 
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tall. Britons of moderate height 
could look over their heads. One 
of the bands unexpectedly played 
Rule, Britannia; an English-speak- 
ing individual, who said he was a 
big merchant, warned me that any 
liberties I might contemplate 
among the lovely petite damsels in 
white, who walked staidly with 
merry eyes, might well earn me a 
knife in the back when I got 
round the corner. In the Casino 
there was much animation: the 
waiter said: ‘‘Say, any of you 
guys fancy a watch?”’ 

And—such is the brief transi- 
ent world in which one lives—that 
is about all I saw of Brazil, the 
country larger than the United 
States of America. 


A QUESTION OF GRIP 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


y-. “QHE other day I met Henry Cotton 
again after a considerable interval 
when he and I joined in a broadcast 
4 talk about Sandy Herd. It was very 
plea.ont to see him fit and well again after his 
seri is illness and I gathered that, although he 
is ai present allowed to play only a little golf, 
he can play, when he does, as well as ever. 
That is good news, but the point that started 
me off on this article was not that, but some- 
thing which he said in the broadcast. He was 
talking of Herd’s palm grip and said that Sandy 
was the only player ‘‘of his eminence’’ who 
used it. Well, there were but few players of 
Sandy’s eminence and I realised of course that 
by this time, methods had greatly changed and 
nearly everybody had taken to overlapping. 
Even so Henry’s statement struck me at the 
moment as a little startling, and while he was 
talking I was hastily going through in my head 
other eminent players to see if I could not find 
an exception to his rule. I came to the con- 
clusion that as regards his own contemporaries— 
and Sandy, though so many years older, was a 
contemporary in the sense that they played in 
big golf together—Henry was, as he was likely 
to be, perfectly right. 


* * * 


| did indeed think of one exception, but 
he, alas! does not play now and has not for 
some years, Mr. Edward Blackwell. His grip, 
I should say, was the ‘‘old-fashioned”’ one, to 
all intents and purposes the same as Herd’s. 
It would be easy to name half-exceptions, but 
they do not count. The illustrious race of inter- 
lockers for instance. The Whitcombes, Gene 
Sarazen, Francis Ouimet and the rest have a 
grip which may be called partly a palm grip, 
but it is also partly a finger one. Abe Mitchell 
has a grip of his own which is not the now 
normal and fashionable one. I have been reviv- 
ing my memories of it by looking at photo- 
graphs in his book and there is certainly a touch 
of the palm grip about it, if no more. I notice, 
moreover, that in the case of iron clubs he says 
that his grip is “more in the fingers.’”’ Mr. John 
Ball in any case he was scarcely playing in 
Cotton’s time—had a grip which looked as if 
the «'b were sunk deep in his palms; but as 
Tega’ 's the right hand this was deceptive, for 
thou “i the right hand was much under the club, 
it we° che fingers that held it with the forefinger 
wan ring away loosely at its own sweet will. 
Ins t, as regards his own times Henry was 


enti: y right and the old grip, something like 
that a cricket bat as he said, which nearly 
pr mall boy once adopted on beginning 
soli, 


s, I suppose, departed, at any rate from 
the |: her circles, with Sandy Herd. 

ady, though he stuck to his own method 
self, taught his pupils to overlap, and 
bt a great mass of golfers are to-day 


for | 
no ¢ 


Over-. _ppers ; a uniformity which is perhaps a 
little ll but is probably for the general benefit. 
It al ays seems to me rather odd that this 
Parti lar grip, which is so supremely comfort- 


able when one has acquired it, should certainly 
not be natural to the average player. It is 
somewhat artificial and that which is artificial 
is not generally comfortable. Another thing 
that strikes one as odd is that the three famous 
originators of the method, Mr. Laidlay, con- 
siderably the earliest, then J. H. Taylor and 
then Vardon, who by his astonishing spell of 
brilliancy at the end of last century made it 
popular, should all have hit on it quite inde- 
pendently. I suppose that in each of their three 
cases the grip, like Topsy, “just growed,’’ for 
none of the three, as far as I know, has given 
any account of the exact moment when the idea 
flashed across them. Mr. Laidlay said that he 
took to it at the same time as he took to holding 
his club short, and this he did under the more 
or less despairing advice of Willy Campbell, who 
was trying to cure him of a bout of bad play. 


He gave no reason why and there generally 
is no why in such cases, but the other day I 
came across one who did explain. I was looking 
through the book Great Golfers in the Making, 
edited a good many years ago now by Mr. Henry 
Leach, in which various distinguished players 
told of their earliest beginnings. Among them 
was Tom Vardon, who became a professional 
before his more famous elder brother, and as it 
seems to me interesting, I copy down what he 
said: ‘‘When we played as small boys with our 
roughly cut blackthorn shafts we were unable 
to place any covering on the handles, and to 
make matters worse these were generally fairly 
well covered with knots in the wood, which we 
trimmed and smoothed down as much as 
possible, but which still were hard and rough 
to the hand. We found that when we grasped 
these handles with the thumbs round the 
shafts they bruised our hands very much, made 
them too sore for us to play . . . and we found 
that the best and only certain cure for the 
trouble, short of putting on proper grips, was 
to grip with our thumbs down the shaft.”’ 


* * * 


Thus in the case of the Vardons their 
characteristic grip apparently had a reason, one 
of pure hard necessity. To be sure, this reason 
did not account for the overlapping, but I 
incline to think that the real point of the grip 
called ‘“‘overlapping”’ is really not so much in 
the riding of the right little finger on the left 
forefinger, as in the putting of the left thumb 
down the shaft. It is that which differentiates 


it from the ‘“‘ palm grip”’ and feels so strange at . 


first to the new convert. I can think of several 
distinguished players who hold the club with 
the left thumb down but without overlapping. 
Mr. Tolley is ‘one, Arnaud Massy is another, 
and it was thus, unless I am mistaken, that 
Braid held the club when he first burst on the 
world, though he became an overlapper later. 
It may be that this grip has a technical name, 
but if so I do not know what it is. It is much 
more akin to the overlapping than to either the 
palm or the interlocking variety. 

Overlapping is, so to speak, a strong drug. 


Once a player has taken to it he feels strange if 
he abandons it, or so at least I think. I began 
my boyhood’s golf with a conspicuously cricket 
bat sort of grip and continued it during my first 
two years in the Cambridge side. Only in my 
third year did I put my thumb down the shaft, 
under the influence of Mr. Herman de Zoete, 
who had sat at Mr. Laidlay’s feet at North 
Berwick, and it was a year later again that I 
went the whole overlapping hog. Since then 
I have amused myself at intervals by trying 
to go back to my infantile method for a practice 
shot or two, but they have seldom been success- 
ful and I have felt very much at sea. The left 
hand has seemed as if it had lost control of the 
club and I have quickly reverted. 


* * * 


There is this to be said, that the handles 
of to-day, which are made for the overlapper, 
are very thin ; whereas in the days of the “‘old- 
fashioned”’ grip they were very thick with 
plenty of padding underneath the leather. If 
anybody wants to experiment seriously with 
the palm grip the first thing he must do is to 
have the handles of his clubs made thicker; 
otherwise he will scarcely be able to hold on to 
them. One of the first results of doing so will 
probably be a sensation of having “‘lost’’ the 
head of the club, since it is easier to feel the 
weight of it with a thin handle. That is remedi- 
able, but save by way of amusement I doubt 
if the experiment be worth the making. 


It may be said by persons of robust intellect 
that here is a deal of fuss about nothing, that a 
man who has a good swing will hit the ball with 
any reasonable grip and that these things are 
all a matter of fashion which is certain to 
change. Doubtless it is possible to refine over- 
much, but I think that the enormously pre- 
dominant practice among the best modern 
players, with the exception of the illustrious 
interlockers, shows that the grip matters a 
good deal and that the new is better than the 
old. 


I do not believe that some future genera- 
tion will go back to thick handles held in the 
palms, even though some genius may arise 
who holds his club in that way. In lesser details 
there is a fashion which may well depart and 
never return. For instance, the faded old photo- 
graphs of an ancient generation of Scottish 
amateurs shows them all playing in gloves. 
Then gloves vanished for a while, though some 
people stuck to a left-hand one. I have in my 
mind a clear picture of Mr. Blackwell with his 
left hand encased in an aged white kid dancing 
glove with the fingers cut off. Some other 
amateurs may have done so too, but a gloved 
professional would once have been a wholly 
strange sight. Now the pendulum has swung 
back and a great many of the leading pro- 
fessionals play in a left-hand glove. Cotton for 
one. ‘‘Why do you walk through the fields in 
gloves?”’ as a modern poetess has asked. For 
my part I shall stick to my naked hands, well 
guarded against the winds by mittens. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BIRD AND THE 
EXPLOSION 


‘NIR,—Your correspondent Mr. 
Wallace Arter mentions that 
pheasants become aware of distant 
explosions before they are heard by 
human beings. 

He suggests (and I am inclined 
to agree with him) that this may be 
due to great sensitivity of perception 
of earth tremors by the birds. It is 
reasonable to suppose that pheasants 
can detect earth vibrations which have 
become too minute to be noticed by 
us. This theory would also explain 
why the pheasant perceives the ex- 
plosion before we hear it, for vibra- 
tions in the earth travel more quickly 
than sound in the air. 

There is also the possibility of 
another explanation in the case of 
powerful explosions occurring at a 
considerable distance from the ob- 
server. Any sound is propagated not 
only over the ground, but also up 
into the air. That portion of the sound 
which travels in the air in close 
proximity to the ground soon dies 
away, though it is believed that it is 
audible to the sensitive ears of birds 
at much greater distances than it is 
to man. When sound goes upwards 
in the atmosphere, it at first encoun- 
ters colder and colder air as it rises. 
These increasingly cold layers of air 
cause the sound to bend more and more 
into a horizontal direction, by a pro- 
cess resembling the refraction of light. 
At a certain height, however, the air 
ceases to grow colder and remains at 
a constant temperature. At this level 
the sound is reflected down towards 
the earth in a manner akin to light 
striking a mirror. So the sound 
finally reaches the earth after travel- 
ling a long journey on a path shaped 
like an inverted V. It can travel 
greater distances by this path before 
it becomes inaudible, because it is 
free from ihe absorbing effect of the 
ground and of obstructions on it. The 
inverted V path is, of course, much 
longer than the direct path over the 
ground. Consequently, sounds travel- 
ling along it take longer than they 
would by the ground path. 

Hence, at a great distance from 
the source of an explosion, the pheas- 
ant would detect the ground wave 
(which had become inaudible to us) 
before we could hear the report which 
had travelled the longer path through 
the upper atmosphere. 

This sensitivity of pheasants and 
other birds to the effect of powerful, 
distant explosions was noticed in the 
south of England at the time of the 
deliberate destruction of large quan- 
tities of superfluous munitions at 
La Courtine in France, after the first 
world war.—W. Rarctston (Instr. 
Lieutenant, R.N.), H.M.S. Lochailort, 
clo G.P.O., London. 


WHY DO HEN PHEASANTS 


CONGREGATE? 
From Lord Dunraven. 
S1r,—I have noticed here for some 


time past that about the beginning of 
March the hen pheasants congre- 
gate together in large numbers, with- 
out a cock bird being seen among 
them, and remain so until such time 
as the breeding season actually com- 
mences. 

Can any of your readers give a 
reason for this somewhat curious 
procedure on the part of the hens? | 
may say that all my pheasants are 
bred wild—none has been reared for 
at least 10 years.—DUNRAVEN, Adare 
Manor, Adare, Iveland. 

[In the winter and early spring 
hen pheasants and cock pheasants tend 
to form parties composed of members 
of their respective sexes; then as the 
breeding season comes on the cocks go 
their individual ways and collect as 
many hens as possible. We have not 
met very large congregations of either 
sex but perhaps some of our readers 
may have done so.—ED.] 


FAMOUS ATHLETES IN 
THE FORCES 


S1r,—Naturally I was personally very 


interested to read the article on 
famous athletes in the Forces by 
Hippomenes in your issue of 


January 7, just received in the Sudan. 
It gives me much pleasure to add 
to his information a little of the 
news of those of more recent 
vintage which I have been able to 
glean during the last five years here. 
El Kaimakam A. J. A. Watson 
Bey (Queen’s Regiment, seconded to 
the Sudan Defence Force), who still 
holds the Army weight-putting record 
of 44 ft. odd, so I believe, after serving 
with the Equatorial Corps on the 
Boma Plateau in the Abyssinian 





Reptiles, however, are by no means 
the lowest form of animal life in which 
colour change occurs, although the 
mechanism may vary considerably. 
In some animals, reptiles included, it 
is nervous; in others it is effected 
by means of endocrines secreted by 
ductless glands and discharged into 
the bloodstream whence they directly 
control the chromatophores or colour 
pigment cells. 

Just prior to the war I was 
investigating the chromatophores of 
the common prawn (leandey serratus) 
which are controlled by an endocrine 
manufactured in the eye-stalk under 
the influence of light. At the same 
time I was conducting some regenera- 
tion experiments on the “flatworm” 
planaria, and I wondered if light 





THE TREE INSIDE THE CHURCH, ROSS ON WYE 


See letter: 


Campaign, is now commanding a 
battalion in another theatre of war. 

Captain R. A. Powell (R.H.A.), 
who beat C. B. Fry’s Oxford long-jump 
record with 23 ft. 9 ins. at Iffley 
Road and who won the long jump 
for Oxford as well as the indoor 
championship, did 16 secs. dead over 
high hurdles in Egypt without much 
training last year. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. F. Byers 
(R. A.), who won the Inter-Universi- 
ties 440 Hurdles in 1937 in record 
time, is now serving in Italy. Wing- 
Commander R. E. M. Blackway is in 
G.H.Q., R.A.F., M.E.F.; he threw 
the javelin farther than most at 
Oxford in 1938; and Squadron Leader 
J. V. Powell (880) is with P.A.I. Force. 
No more space.—J. P. S. DANIELL, 
S.D.F., Sudan. 


COLOUR CHANGES IN 
CHAMELEONS 


S1R,—Letters discussing colour change 
in chameleons have recently appeared 
in your Correspondence columns. 


A Tree’s Perseverance 


could possibly have any effect on the 
melanophores (black pigment cells) of 
so primitive an animal. 

I carried out several experiments; 
keeping some animals in light and 
others in darkness, and afterwards 
changing these round. My results, 
however, were somewhat inconclusive. 
Although the melanophores definitely 
expanded in light and contracted in 
darkness, the general colour of the 
animals did not appear to vary. The 
animals had to be subjected to con- 
ditions of light or dark for several 
hours before any appreciable change 
in the melanophores was visible under 
the microscope. 

The animals were definitely stimu- 
lated by light and sought any avail- 
able shade, so all weed, etc., had to be 
removed from the water. 

As far as I know, the only similar 
experiments recorded were by G. 
Wells, whose results are described in 
Nature, Vol. 129 (1932). He investi- 
gated colour response to light in the 
leech, glossosphonia complanata, I 
wonder if any of your readers have 


made similar investigations, as the 
experiments can easily be conducted 
by an amateur. Planarians are 
common inhabitants of stagnant fresh 
water, feeding on the parameecia and 
other animalcules which swarm ar ong 
rotting leaves and vegetation. I found 
that the best fixative to use when 
making permanent preparations: of 
the specimens, was mercuric chloride. 
as osmic acid tended to turn the 
animals black. 

The “flatworm”’ most respor ive 
to light appears to be dendracce im, 
which is easily identified by its nu: er. 
ous eyes.—J. L. T., London, S.1,’.16, 


A TREE’S PERSEVERAD 3£ 


Str,—An elm growing in the chy ‘ch- 
yard of St. Mary the Virgin, Ro: on 
Wye, sent two suckers under the «all 
of the church. These grew up i: ide 
and were attracted by the light om 
the window above. Some time ter 
the elm was felled and the su <ers 
also died. Creepers have been pla ‘ted 
which have climbed the dead su. <ers 
and still give a leafy idea of the 
original limbs. 

It can be seen from the phioto- 
graph how thick is the wall under 
which the elm forced its roo's,— 
H. E. THornton, Banstead, Sui 


SPRING FLOWER 
DECORATIONS 


Sir,—The reference by Lady Ursula 
Stewart to the forcing of American 
currant into flower makes me wonder 
whether she or any of your other 
readers have found that the flower, 
instead of being red as it will be on 
the bush itself, invariably appears 
white. This, at any rate, is my experi- 
ence with the particular specimen of 
vibes sanguineum which I cut for 
indoor use every year.—C. CocHRANE, 
Green Shallows, Fleet, Hampshire. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
PIPE 


S1r,—Your readers may like to be 
reminded of an amusing peculiarity of 
Charles Kingsley, the great novelist’s 
smoking habits. He was a great walker 
and‘‘knewevery bush’”’ for miles around 
Eversley. One day he was walking with 
a friend, smoking his beloved clay. 
Suddenly he made a dart for a bush. 
‘““Whatever are you after ?”’ asked his 
friend. ‘‘This!’’ replied Kingsley, 
holding up a clay pipe. “I have a 
regular series of pipe caches. This is 
my first cache on our way.’’ He de- 
posited his first pipe under the bush, 
filled the second one and went his 
way smoking furiously.—A.rrep H. 
DUNHILL, London, S.W.1. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
AND DURHAM 


Sir,—I am pleased to record that 
since I wrote to you on the subject of 
George Washington and Durham, an 
Anglo-American ceremony has taken 
place at the Manor House. A report 
of the proceedings not only confirms 
that the Elizabethan structure stands 
on the site of the de Wessington 
dwelling, but also reveals the interest- 
ing fact that a portion of the 12th- 
century building still exists nd is 


embodied in the present manor :0use. 
—DeEnnis Watton Dopps, 23”, Mar- 
ton Road, Middlesbrough, Yorks ive. 
FAMILY PEWS 
Sir,—Referring to a letter in your 


issue of March 24, with illus‘ ation 
of the fine parclose screen at L 
Devon (note the horrid combi «tion 
of 15th-century screen and 1 
American organ !), surely there ‘5 10 
doubt whatever that the perc! © oF 
parclose screen’s function ws +0 
enclose lady chapel or chan 
generally in the east end of ar 
or transept. } 

In connection with { ily 
pews, Francis Bond, in his boo 0 
Screens and Galleries, mentions ‘wo 
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SIDE THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY, BETHLEHEM 


See letter: Ancient and Modern 


late screens having been taken 
nd put round family pews at 
am, Suffolk: a sad misuse 
1 of the times, when the squire 
family screened themselves 
of the altar !—E. Li. ARM- 
Salterns House, Parkstone, 


FKOM A SCRAP-BOOK 


! have a very old scrap-book 
belonged to Elizabeth Alexan- 
Ipswich, 1807-46, but was 


added to later by her sister, my 
mothe: 
illustrations of cut-paper work, and 
here is a fine example in a butterfly 
taken from this old book. You may 
are to reproduce it.—HENRY CORDER, 
Silver Birch, Bridgwater, Somerset. 


THE VERB TO TILL 


You some time ago gave 


When staying on a farm in 


[I 


North Devon, I was interested in the 
different uses to which the word “‘till’’ 
was put. 
word “sow,” e.g. a farmer tills wheat, 
potatoes, mangolds, etc. It is also used 
of setting traps—one tills rabbit-traps. 


It is used in place of the 


wonder if any of your readers 


ould tell me if this word is so used 
anywhere else.—A. J. PARKIN, Knock- 
holt, Kent. 


n its narrower meaning to till 


is to cultivate, but like so many 
English words it is of a spreading 
habit. Murvay’s Dictionary gives ‘‘to 
labour, work for or at, cultivate’’ as 
first meanings, but goes on with “to 
prepare to spread (a net), set (a trap 
or snare)’’ even ‘‘to pitch (a tent).” 
Sowing might be regarded as part of 
ultivation but is not a very obvious 


Ep.] 


H 


THE MILK THIEVES 


rhe morning was dark as the 


moon was on the wane. We were hav- 
ing breakfast near the one fire of the 
house 


The blinds were down. 
eavy footsteps were heard on 


the macadam path to the side door. 
rhe clinking of glass told us that John 


* farm was leaving us two 


bottles of milk. 

No one was keen to leave the 
‘mall fire, now making a_ gallant 
etfor survive in the grate. A 
liftin the letter-box cover on the 
'ront ‘oor indicated that the post- 
man brought the morning’s mail. 
; anxious to investigate what 
had d, so hurried to the dimly 
light ll. I stood and read a post- 
card was intrigued on hearing a 
sligt ping noise near the side 
door. iptoed to the back kitchen 
and le che door ajar. 

I whispers of conversation 
did nc rown the incessant tappings, 
Nor ¢ a poking of the now redden- 
Ing ¢ care away the disturbers of 
the pe of the early morning. When 
We ha assured ourselves that the 
black-- © time had expired we quietly 
Openec 1e side door. 


F 


1 Off the milk-bottles five of 


our feathered friends flew to a small 
bush. The sparrows looked so cheeky 
as they tried to get rid of the bits of 
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Plains, about 15 miles from Nairobi. 
Its interest is the row of tall, strange- 
looking sisal plants on either side, 
which are the fringes of fields of it. 

It is from the leaves of this plant, 
a member, I think, of the aloe family, 
that the sisal of commerce, from which 
rope and: string are manufactured, is 
made.—WILLIAM G. STRANG, Nairobi. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


S1r,—This photograph of the ancient 
Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, 
with its curious mingling of the 
modern, in the Arab youth and the 
electric light standard in the fore- 
ground, with the star on the top, with 
the ancient in the venerable and ever- 
lasting traditions of the place, may 
interest your readers.—P. HILL 
(Squadron Leader), Birmingham. 


SWEET CORN 
S1r,—I was greatly interested in the 
letter in your issue of March 17 
entitled Sweet Corn as a Crop. As I 
am a South African [ have some know- 
ledge of sweet corn, known in that 
country as mealies. Your correspon-~- 
dent relates that she picked all the 
corns from the cobs by hand last 
season, and asks whether anyone can 


suggest a better way, as this process 


made her fingers sore and painful for 





A FINE EXAMPLE OF CUT-PAPER WORK 


See letter: From a Scrap-book 


cardboard from their beaks. The blue 
tit, who is our favourite, ventured a 
little nearer. He seemed to be asking 
to be allowed to complete his self- 
imposed task. He had succeeded in 
partially forcing a passage through the 
cardboard disc of a milk bottle. Lovely 
thick cream would have been his 
reward. 

But our friend the robin, who is 
usually a poor mixer, looked too 
innocent to be implicated. The disc 
from the second bottle, however, told 
the tale. It was several inches away 
from the bottle with the ‘‘creamy”’ 
side turned upwards. White cream on 
the robin’s feathers showed that he 
preferred fresh milk to his bowl of 
water. — WILLIAM YounG, Priory 
Lane, Macclesfield. 


S1r,—To-day I sat watching a coal- 
tit remove the cap from a milk-bottle 
and drink delightedly from the con- 
tents. I record this, not driven by an 
urge of self-confession, for surely I, 
no less than the tit, must have broken 
one of the numerous Defence Regula- 
tions, but as a monument to the 
Sagacity of the modern bird which, 
like the modern child, knows that 
milk comes not from the cow but from 
the bottle—S. KNox CUNNINGHAM, 
Woodland Cottage, Chelsfield, Kent. 

[The blue tit and great tit have 
been ‘‘in the milk trade’”’ for a long 
while, but so far we have not had any 
certain evidence of the sparrow and 
robin joining in milk-bottle raids; 
hence it is interesting to find the 
former implicated.—Ep.] 


STRING PLANTS 


S1r,—The photograph which I enclose 
shows a road in Kenya on the Athi 


weeks afterwards. I would suggest 
that she might cut the corns off with a 
table-knife. Certainly particles will 
remain on the cobs, but the fowls can 
pick those off themselves. 
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In South Africa we eat sweet corn 
as a vegetable, grind it and make 
porridge with the meal, also bread, 
and make hats with the bleached and 
plaited leaves. It is, of course, the 
staple diet of the native population, 
and the plants are very attractive when 
growing, resembling. reeds, with a long 
tuft of green hair sprouting from the 
top of each cob.—MARGARET HOopE- 


KIRK, c/o Barclays Bank, Oceanic 
House, 1, Cockspuy Street, London, 
S.W.1. 


S1r,—In a letter in Country LIFE of 
March 17 the writer asks for the best 
way to rub the grains off the cob. 

To do so with one’s fingers 
becomes increasingly painful as the 
process proceeds. I have seen many 
bushels shelled, as this is termed, 
without a machine, in the following 
way. 

After removing the grain from 
the first cob take the cob in the right 
hand and rub the grain off the next 
one and so on. The corn should be 
thoroughly dried in the sun before 
this is done. This was the standard 
method before a machine was made 
for the purpose.—M. H. Gatway 
STURRIDGE, Junior Carlton Club, 
S.W.1. 


PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS 
Sir,—In many areas of England 
war-time traffic has greatly altered 


conditions, and much hitherto un- 
tilled land has come under the 
plough, so that archeologists may 


well wonder how many of the minor 
ancient monuments on these lands 
will be found undamaged or still in 
existence after the war. 

In the spring of 1942, Exmoor 
was suddenly “invaded”’ by excep- 
tionally heavy traffic, which fanned 
out in various directicns over the open 
moors and penetrated to the most 
inaccessible spots to which no vehicu- 
lar traffic had ever before ventured. 
A menace to the ancient monuments 
on the moors was at once created, 
and no blame can be attached to 
anyone for the little damage done 
during the first week or so, for several 
of the low-lying tumuli and the stone 
circles were inconspicuous and almost 
hidden in the moorland herbage. 

But the new conditions demanded 
prompt local action, and this was 
effected by making contact personally, 
or by correspondence, with those in 
authority, whose interest, and action 
on the spot to prevent damage, are 
acclaimed. In the meantime—to make 

















SISAL GROWING NEAR 


See letter: 
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the sites much more conspicuous— 
white-painted posts were prepared for 
erecting on them. together with notice 
boards with painted epitaphs such as : 
“ANCIENT MONUMENT. NO VEHICLES,” 
“PROTECTED LANDMARK. VEHICLES 


KEEP LEFT”’ (or RIGHT as the case may 


SPIRES IN DORSET 


See letter: At Winterborne Steepleton 





THE FLYING ANGEL 


See letter: At Winterborne Steepleton 


be), ““STONE CIRCLE. VEHICLES KEEP 
OUTSIDE postTs.’’ On one hill where 
traffic has been in volume for two 
years, about 30 white posts with red 
flags were fixed to protect a fine group 
of 11 barrows lying in an area of 
approximately 300 yds. square. 

The preparation of the various 
signs, posts and flags, their transporta- 


tion to the scattered localities, the 
man-haulage from the roads to the 


actual sites, and subsequent erection, 
needed considerable labour and was 
mostly undertaken by honorary wor- 
kers, including senior school boys. 
Since those days periodical visits have 
been made to the monuments, and it 
is most gratifying to report that very 





MARLEY 


See letter : 


An Airedale Hall 








OF THE ONLY THREE 


HALL TO-DAY 
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little damage indeed has been done to 
them or to the signs and posts. 
Animals have been the chief culprits, 
deer, ponies and cattle having used 
the last-named as_ rubbing-posts ! 
Various tools are taken on these visits 
and repairs effected on the spot. 

Since this scheme of 
protection was inaugura- 
ted, several ancient land- 
marks on the Brendon 
Hills, east of Exmoor, 
have been listed for pro- 
tection, chiefly against 
the tractor plough, as 
also a number of tumuli 
on the extreme westerly 
borders of Exmoor, a 
neighbourhood rich in 
prehistoric remains. 
The country in which 
this effort to preserve 
ancient landmarks is 
being exercised extends 
25 miles from east to 
west, and 12 miles from 
north to south, the sites 
consisting of one camp, 
three stone circles and 
about 40 tumuli, inclu- 
ding the cairns and other 
remains on  Dunkery 
Beacon, 1,707 ft. above 
sea level. 


Owing to the in- 
terest and ready co- 
operation of those in 
authority during the 
early weeks of the 
scheme, little expense 


was involved in connec- 
tion with transport and 
the supply of signs and 
posts, but what out- 
goings there were have 
been paid for by the 
West Somerset branch, 
Somerset Archeological 
and Natural History 
Society, and the Dun- 
kery Committee of 
Management, National 
Trust, the writer being 
their honorary secretary. 


STONE 


It is hoped that 
archeologists in other 


parts of the country 
have found it possible 
to take similar action as 
briefly outlined above, 
and thus have been able 
to preserve for the 
nation the prehistoric 
landmarks cf their own 
districts. —ALFRED 
VowLES, Minehead, 
Somerset. 


AT WINTERBORNE 
STEEPLETON 


Sir,—Winterborne Steepleton  de- 
rives its name from the fact that its 
church boasts one of the only three 
stone spires in the county of Dorset. 
It is a well-built example of good 
proportions and makes a fine land- 
mark. 

Let into the south wall of the 
tower is a remarkable 9th-century 
carving of Archangel Michael. This 
piece of sculpture of West Saxon 
workmanship is one of the best in the 
whole county. The angel, with wings 
spread and head and legs bent at right 
angles to the trunk, gives a remark- 
able representation of a 
body in flight. Consider- 
ing the carving’s great 
age and the fact that it 
is out in the open its con- 
dition speaks well for the 
hard stone from which 
itis carved.—J.R., Dar- 
lington, Durham. 


AN AIREDALE 
HALL 


Sir,—A, to me, more 
than usually interesting 
article which appeared 
in the pages of CoUNTRY 
LirE last year was that 
from the pen of Mr. 
Arthur Gaunt and dealt 
with the history and 
legends of that little- 
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WORKING OXEN BY IBBETSON, 


Sec letter: Pictures of Working Oxen in England 


known district, Bowland Forest, Lan- 
cashire. In it reference was made to 
the Parker family, of Browsholme 
Hall, near Clitheroe, hereditary bow- 
bearers of the old royal forest. 

Marley Hall, now a creeper-clad 
farm-house, of which I send a photo- 
graph, was at one time part of the 
Parker properties. Built about 1600, 
this old house has mullioned windows, 
carved Jacobean doors, a fine orna- 
mental plaster ceiling, and the arms 
of the Savilles, who were the original 
owners. In the Savilles’ days, the 
house had its own jester, and was a 
place of far more importance than its 
present appearance suggests. 

Later, the property passed to the 
Ferrands, owners of the St. Ives 
estate, near Bingley, now widely 
known as a centre for research into 
green-keeping problems.—A. TURNER, 
L.ondon, W.C.1. 


A RAILWAY CURIOSITY 


Sir,—To the railway passenger a 
tunnel is but a colour- 
less interval between 


two vistas of landscape. 
To the railway enthusi- 
ast, however, a_ tunnel 
has a great fascination. 

North Derbyshire 
contains perhaps the 
finest collection of rail- 
way tunnels in any 
county of England. 
Incidentally, it also 
boasts of one of the 
largest railway tunnels 
in England—the Totley 
Tunnel—which has a 
length of 3 miles 950 yds. 

Among the many 
varieties of tunnels in 
Derbyshire there is one 


which is a_ palpable 
fraud. In fact, it is not 
a tunnel at all but a 


cutting with a roof on. 
This imitation railway 
tunnel materialised 
because the particular 
ducal landlord suffered 
from a prejudice against 
railways, and would per- 
mit the railway line to 
cross his property near 
Haddon Hall only if it 

ras covered in and con- 
cealed. Haddon Tunnel, 
therefore, was made’ by 
roofing over the cutting 
through which the rail- 
Way passes, and the 
ducal eye was not offen- 
ded. Nevertheless, it is 
a perfect piece of camou- 
flage that is not apparent 
to the ordinary railway 
passenger.—A. B. Lonc- 
BOTTOM, Alvaston, Derby 


A COTTAGE 
GROUP 
S1r,—I enclose a photo- 
graph by myself of a 
cottage group in 1889 at 
Sizewell, Suffolk, in case 








A RAILWAY CUTTING WITH 


See letter: 





THE COTTAGER OF THE 


1799 


it should interest your rea 
RonaLD McGareEL-Hoce, B 
mouth, Hampshire. 


PICTURES OF WORKING 
OXEN IN ENGLAN)) 


S1r,—Two or three years ago reference 
was made in CountrY LIFE *» the 
remarkable scarcity (relatively : peak- 
ing) of illustrations of oxen at work in 
England. Possibly the enclosed photo- 
graph, which is quite charmin; in a 
sentimental way, may be of interest 
It shows one of two prints which I 
picked up, framed, for the princely 
sum of eighteenpence—not too much 
even for mere ex libris engravings. 
They are both of Ibbetson’s work 
done at Rydal in 1799. 
Incidentally, it will be noticed 
(1) how small these Lakeland oxen 
seem to have been, and (2) that they 
are not yoked but driven tandem 
and equipped with collars and hames, 
such as horses (and Lord Bathurst's 
oxen, also worked tandem) wear 


‘S.— 
‘yne- 


to-day.—AvuTOLycus, Oxford. 
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AT HOME 
See letter: A Cottage Group 
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ROAD 










nallest steel tube is a 
hyp ‘ermic needle made by 
Acc 3 & Pollock. Now, without 
ever stepping into a lift, we'll 
take you to our outsize department 
where the Chesterfield Tube Company 
makes a tube as big as this in the form 
of a bottle. It weighs thirteen tons, is 
twenty-four feet long and it has a bore of 
thirty-two inches. Filled with air under 


is the Sign of Safe 


Made by the manufacturers of the 
DON-FLEX Patent, Non-Scoring, Pt 


SIGN RECOLLECTIONS 





BRAKE LININGS 


Flexible CLUTC H- DISC 
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pressure it enables huge presses to be operated 
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hydraulically. Which all goes to show that if you want the smallest tube in 2 aS L-2?ttkTVW“@_ me 
the world or one approaching the other extreme or anything in between, aU 
one of the Tube Investments group of companies can look after you. ron : 
Advertisement for the CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD Derby Rd.,Chesterfield SMALL & PARKES LTD. , MANCHESTER 9 \. 

BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD LONDON: 18, HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON, S.w.19 dha 
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y HEN motoring pleasure again is yours, when there is leisure 





for all to find peace in England’s countryside, Bentley the silent 






sports car will come once more into its own. And from the 
engineering achievements of war-time, new ideas, new features 


will emerge to further the perfection of the Bentley of tomorrow. 
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The Silent Sports Car 
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bE TLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD. CONDUIT ST., LONDON, Wx. 


MAYFAIR 4412 










































Until then @ @ @ What a welcome awaits the 


young men of Britain when they come home victorious from 
the wars. Until then, the older men must carry on with 
the vital task of growing more and more food . . . with 
Fordson tractors at their command giving reliable and 
efficient service to the farmer and the community. 


Farm by fordson 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
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The “HOME GUARD” of 


British Agriculture 
is ¢ 






Technical information free from 
= J. Harold Thompson, B.Sc., (Agric). 


BRITISH BASIC SLAG LTD., 97, WEST HILL, LONDON, S.W.15. 
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FARMING NOTES 





EVERAL, times lately I have 
met farmers who have tried as 
an experiment ploughing some 
of their land 8-10 ins. deep as 
against their normal ploughing 

depth of about 4 ins. They have been 
using a digger plough and not just 
sub-soiling. Their idea has been to 
get below the pan which often forms 
on stony ground. I know myself that 
on some flinty land the plough never 
rides at more than 31-4 ins. deep. 
It is impossible to get the ordinary 
plough down any further, but I have 
no doubt that a crawler tractor and a 
digger plough, which could be hired 
from the War Agricultural Committee 
depot, would get down below the pan 
of flints which has set as hard as con- 
crete. Quite what we should bring up 
I am not sure, but I intend to try 
deep ploughing on a few acres next 
autumn to see for myself. 


* * * 


R. DAVID GEMMILL, who was 
broadcasting about sugar-beet 
growing the other evening, mentioned 
that he ploughs 9-10 ins. deep for 
sugar beet. He puts this as the most 
important factor in getting a good crop 
and he likes to plough as early as 
possible in the autumn and under dry 
conditions. Mr. Sheaves of the 
Felstead sugar-beet factory who was 
broadcasting with Mr. Gemmill went 
one better by saying that he had seen 
one or two outstanding cases where 
land had been ploughed 14 ins. deep. 
The beet from such land carry their 
weight down in wedge-shape fashion. 
After this deep ploughing Mr. Gemmill 
does not plough again in the spring. 
He wants to conserve moisture and 
Essex is one of the low-rainfall areas. 
What he endeavours to do is to work 
his land from the top, retaining the 
frost mould. He does not use the 
cultivator if he can help it. He finds 
that the most satisfactory implement 
is the heavy drag harrow. Disc 
harrows turn up the under-soil too 
much. 

He then follows with a light 
roll and a chain type of harrow behind 
the roll. These are quite straight- 
forward points about cultivations, but 
they are worth noting because to-day 
so many people have not much experi- 
ence of arable cultivation and they 
make unnecessary work for themselves 
without beneficial results. If we 
ploughed deeper in the autumn we 
could probably do away with a good 
deal of the second ploughing in the 
spring. 

* * * 


NUGAR-BEET, like the potato,pays 
‘ for generous manuring, especially 
the application of farm-yard manure 
which helps to conserve moisture. In 
a dry summer the fields which have 
been dunged keep growing much 
better than those which have to rely 
entirely on artificial fertilisers. The 
artificials that Mr. Gemmill gives 
are 3 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
and 3 cwt. of nitrate of soda with a 
small amount of phosphate and some 
potash. 
These fertilisers help to give 
a quick and ample leaf growth. He 
knows that if the field is full of leaf 
by the end of July he has a good crop. 
Mr. Gemmill finds that sugar-beet fits 
in extraordinarily well with milk 
production. He sets the greatest value 
on the by-products—the beet tops and 
the dried beet pulp which he gets 
back from the factory. This asset 
counts for much in these days of 
feeding-stuffs rationing. I know that 
a good many farmers who have dairy 


DEEP-PLOUGHING 
EXPERIMENTS 


herds prefer to grow beet rathe: than 
potatoes because of the value « f the 
by-products. 

* * * 


Y now all the main-crop po atoes 

should be planted, but they y :Ilnot 
all have been planted, I am qui’ > sure 
of that. Too many farmers st. | put 
potatoes last on their list. Bu_ they 
should not be too far behind thi _vear, 
as conditions were ideal for the pring 
cultivations and sowing of cere |s. Ij 
the potato ground was not inged 
in the autumn before ploughin , it is 
worth spending time in the sp: ng to 
get all the available dung out i: o the 
rows as soon as the ridging plou sh has 
been through. No crop pays fo: farm- 
yard manure better than potatces. It 
is a waste of good food-rmaking 
material to have clamps of manur 
lying idle through the summer. They 
should be under the potatoes, ziving 
them the best chance of making full 
growth and a heavy crop. 


+ ee 


NONFIRMING the opinion that 
C the 1943 main crop of potatoes 
is barely sufficient to see us through 
until the 1944 earlies are on the 
market, the Ministry of Food has 
reduced the ware potato riddle for 
all varieties to 1144 ins. Growers ar 
warned that they must not use a 
larger mesh in order to make a bolder 
ware sample. 

There is really no_ purpose 
in making a bolder sample because 
all sound ware potatoes art 
now saleable. The Ministry of Food 
has bought and set aside a large ton- 
nage as an end-of-season reserve. Al 
the potatoes that are left free for 
sale will be taken readily enough by 
the merchants. This keeping of an 
end-of-season reserve is wasteful and 
in the southern half of the country 
the wastage in the clamps if the pota- 
toes are left there till May or Jun 
runs to 25 per cent. or even 50 per 
cent. of the total weight. But as the 
facilities for drying potatoes have not 
been expanded to meet the con- 
sumers’ needs in the gap period be- 
tween April and the marketing of the 
first earlies in quantity, this wastage 
in the clamps to ensure some supplies 
in that period still goes on. 


* * * 


4 ARM SUNDAY this year is t 

be celebrated on  Rogation 
Sunday which falls on May 14. Roga- 
tion Sunday is of course one of th 
Church of England festivals when 
God’s blessing is asked for the crops 
and it does seem moie appropriatt 
to link Farm Sunday to _ this 
occasion rather than to earmark 4 
separate Sunday for secular demon- 
strations. The Churches, both the 
Free Churches and the Established 
Church, will have the opportunity 


next month of giving a lea’. Last 
year on Farm Sunday the e was 


set by the War Agricultur | Com 
mittees and the Churches se ‘ned t 


be dragged in at the tail. Ss cer 
tainly is a chance for the Chi -hes 
re-establish their contacts h th 
land. 


It will be easier in t rural 
parishes, but I hope that t tow 


Churches too will observe | 3200! 
Sunday as enthusiastically as 0st ‘ 


them now celebrate Harvest tiva 
Some parsons may be rathe {lum 
moxed to find the right the .¢ 
an address. There is a body -alle 
the Council for the Chur ane 
Countryside. Probably the “© 
provide some ideas. 
CINCINN: US 
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LONDON 
SITES AND HOUSES 


OME months must yet elapse 
¢ before anything at all definite 
can be decided regarding the 
4 reconstruction of City premises, 
for the Corporation has been 
info aed that the replanning pro- 


posi 3, which are fundamental to the 
mat ‘r, cannot possibly be issued 
unt July or August at the earliest. 
Me hile individual owners and the 
Cit ompanies are without income 
{ro the use of what in normal 
per |s have always been accounted 
the st valuable sites in the world. 
By curious slip of the tongue an 
offi | speaker, on re-building in 
Li n generally, stated that the 
Li n County Council holds 3,000 
sit eady for covering with houses 
an ats. That statement has now 
be corrected, the fact being that 
wl the Council has at its command 


iss «s for 3,000 new houses or blocks 
of . ts. How the sites will be dealt 


wit is a point of special importance 
to property owners and tenants, 
see. g how the use of this or that site 
affects neighbouring interests, and 
the anxiety felt by many owners that 
there may be re-building which would 


be incongruous with the former charac- 

ter of certain localities. 

THE PADDINGTON ESTATE 
\NOTHER’ London matter, affect- 

A ing the extensive estate of the 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners com- 
monly called the Paddington Pro- 


perty, has again come prominently 
into public notice. The committee set 
up, by the London Diocesan Confer- 
ence, to consider the future of the 
estate has reported against any pro- 
posal to part with the property. It 
is, indeed, doubtful if the Com- 
missioners have power to sell the 


property, and, as regards certain 
aspects of the occupation of many of 
the houses, the view is advanced that 


for the Commissioners to dispose of 
them might only lead to the eventual 
control of the property by bodies less 
anxious than the Church authorities 
to extinguish the means of misuse of 
premises. Long ago the sites and 
houses were let on long leases, and all 
that the Ecclesiastical Commission 
does or can do is to receive the ground 
rents from the representatives of the 
original lessees. Like other London 
leaseholds, all sorts of intermediate 
interests have been created on them, 
and the ground landlords have no 
special power to prevent some forms 
of use of the demised premises, how- 
ever they may wish to do so. 


A WELCOME DECISION 
Bg and lessees of houses 
that have been taken for tem- 
use by evacuees will welcome 
judicial decision that such a 
use of premises does not constitute a 
tenancy, and that the evacuees are 
simpiy licensees, with no right to con- 
unu- in occupation after the immediate 
nee 


porary 
an 





has ceased. The decision affects 

the ‘uture resumption of occupation 
ast number of houses. On the 
soon after the outbreak, of war 
t many people quite commend- 
‘cided to shut up their houses in 
n and elsewhere and to move to 
that (at that time) seemed safer. 
esolve, though dictated by per- 
motives, tended to be in the 
interest, in that it reduced the 
of persons remaining to be 
after by the various public 
The fewer people in any 
that suffered from enemy 
he better. Soon the destruc- 
a vast number of dwellings 
‘d the authorities to com- 
empty or, at any rate, un- 

| houses for the accommoda- 
the victims of raids. Thus it 
pened that lots of families 
en re-housed temporarily in a 


of ; 
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a gt 
ably 
Lor 
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The 
son 
fen 
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class of house and district such as 
they had never previously .known. 
THE EVACUEE AS OCCUPIER 

T is gratifying to be able, from 
I observation, to say that the 
majority of the migrants to a better 
type of house and surroundings have 
shown themselves thoroughly appre- 
ciative of the change, although not a 
few of them will tell you that they 
yearn to go back to their original 
home areas. Apparently some evacuees 
lack understanding of all the circum- 
stances, and have manifested an 
intention to insist on staying in 
quarters that were primarily provided 
to meet the needs of the moment. 
But the original occupiers of the houses 
have an equally keen desire to get 
back to their homes, and they will 
learn with gladness that rent restric- 
tion and other measures cannot keep 
them from recovery of possession, so 
soon as the evacuees can be properly 
rehoused. Perhaps the houses that 
have been adapted, as so many have, 
for the use of a number of families, 
can never be quite as perfect as they 
were, for they have been much altered, 
but reinstatement is practicable, 
costly though it may be. The con- 
siderations that have been indicated 
apply with as much force to flats as 
to houses, and the decision comes as a 
relief to a vast number of persons, 
and happily it involves no hardship 
to the average evacuee. 


REPAIRING DAMAGED 
PREMISES 
THE local authorities are em- 
powered to carry out urgent 
repairs to premises that have suffered 
during raids, and from the outset of 
trouble they have shown commendable 
energy in the discharge of that duty. 
On occasions when bombing or the 


cables of barrage balloons have 
damaged roofs, some of the _ local 


bodies have had gangs of workmen 
re-slating or covering roofs with 
tarpaulins within a few hours of the 
damage being done. Later, if required, 
they have effected more extensive 
repairs. Some of this work has been 
hurriedly and badly done, but on the 
whole it has been reasonably effective, 
and has undoubtedly averted much fur- 
ther damage, which might have arisen 
from exposure to the weather. The 
cost of the work is defrayed through the 
War Damage Commission, and up to 
the present time just over £60,000,000 
has been admitted as due for it. Ap- 
proximately 2,800,000 premises have 
had first-aid repairs, and repairs of a 
more extensive kind have been carried 
out on about half the total number, or 
in the region of 1,300,000. Very much 
of that work has been largely in the 
hands of small local jobbing builders. 


WAR DAMAGE SALVAGE 
HE vast sum already paid as 
w.ur damage compensation was 

assessed and disbursed at a cost of 
£800,000 for salaries, fees and so forth, 
not an excessive cost, seeing the 
minute investigation that has had to 
be made into many of the claims. 
Viewed in the light of the colossai 
sums involved, the amount obtained 
in respect of the salvage of damaged 
property and goods must be trifling, 
and the Inland Revenue administra- 
tors of the scheme make no secret of 
the fact that they have not thought 
it practicable to try to ascertain how 
much the salvage may have reduced 
the net cost. The man in the street 
cannot fail to notice immense quan- 
tities of material here and there going 
to waste through want of attention. 
In a City street recently the windows 
of a wrecked warehouse were bulging 
with costly fabrics still in usable con- 
dition, but exposed to the weather and 
apparently left todecay. ARBITER. 
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ANSOMES' popular range of 

Lawn Mowers has held a 
foremost place with users for more than a century. 
As the Board of Trade order prohibiting the manu- 
facture of hand-operated Lawn Mowers is still in 
force, Ransomes regret their inability to supply 
these machines at the present time. They convey 
this. message to all potential purchasers with great 
regret, and invoke their indulgence until the day 


comes when victory has been won and Peace 


once more restored. 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD. 
ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 


DIRECTORATE: 
J. H. W. Pawlyn 


(Chairman) 
G. R. Sharpley 

Vv. W. Bone 

L. C. Horsley 






F. Ayton 


SS 








THE ALLIS-CHALMERS 
W.C. Model TRACTOR is 
strong enough to do the 
heaviest ploughing yet light 
enough to allow a girl to do 
a man-sized job .on your 
farms every day... ... 


ALLIS 


ABBEYDORE, HEREFORDSHIRE 


Telephone: PONTRILAS 258-9 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: ‘“GYRATING ABBEYDORE” 








ACTS ERG c oa. 


Shock-proof steering. Handy 
controls. Speedy and respon- 
sive engine gives untiring 
two- plough power with 
exceptional economy in 
fuel. Allis-Chalmers—the 
Farmers’ Priority, .... 


TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON 


Telephone: 81461 and 81/462 
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TIMBER 
BUILDINGS 





LBM: ae OD 
Pavilion at Culford 


After the War, when materials are re- 
leased, Boulton & Paul Structures will 
be available once more. Designed by 
experts and made by craftsmen. 


BOULTON: PAUL 


LIMITED 


NORWICH 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF PEACE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


APTAIN G. B. SHIRLAW 
and Major L. E. Jones have 
written a book called You and 
the Peace (Macmillan, 6s.) 
The picture on the jacket shows a pair 
of doves playing tug-of-war with an be told quite firmly that if they re eive 
olive-branch, tearing it to pieces. Is these men and fail to hand them ver, 
it to be like that when peace comes? the Allied Nations will come and 
Will the very effort to establish peace fetch them.”’ 
litter the world with new dissensions ? There is another logical | eak- 
That is what the book is about. There down in the matter of nation. ism, 
is indeed, say the authors, grave You can argue about nationalis : til] 
reason to fear that the ‘“‘peace’’ may all’s blue. On the one hand yo can 








You see, this is a deeper pro lem 
than appears on the surface; but, 
having examined all the difficultie | the 
authors throw logic aside and st. utly 
declare: ‘‘ The neutral countries ust 
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YOU AND THE PEACE 
By Captain G. B. Shirlaw and Major L. E. Jones (Macmillan, 4s.) 


THE WAY OF A COUNTRYMAN 
By Sir William Beach Thomas (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 
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be more than a little disappointing 
unless the peoples of the democracies 
make up their minds about what they 
want and take steps to see that they 
get it. 

SOME ASPIRATIONS 

There are all sorts of things which 
people say they want but which there 
is little enough reason to think they 
will get. One good service done in this 
book is the examination of some of 
these things and the demonstration 
that they are not really practical. 
Of course, it doesn’t take the authors 
long to dispose of such fanciful 
notions as “ killing off all the Germans” 
or sterilising them, which have their 
advocates; but they are not more 
hopeful of carrying out ideas that 
seem more reasonable, such as destroy- 
ing German heavy industry or splitting 
Germany up into some such compon- 
ents as made the country before 
Bismarck. The one, they suggest, 
would not necessarily be of much use, 
for it is by no means certain that the 
future weapons of war will be pro- 
duced by heavy industry; and are 
we then to ‘“‘crack down” on all 
industry? Our children, if not our- 
selves, might question the wisdom of 
having a Germany “starving in the 
midst of plenty, or a population for 
whom they themselves would have 
to work and supply goods.’’ As to the 
everlasting segregation of the Ger- 
mans in separate states—well, what is 
to prevent their joining up whenever 
they want to? 

In this way many problems are 
examined, not always with complete 
adherence to logic. For example, in 
the matter of the trial of guilty men. 
“Are we merely going to ask the Swiss 
politely to give up the refugees who 
reach there? What if the Swiss 
refuse ?”’ 

As the authors point out, “the 
right to political asylum is not to be 
lightly withdrawn. It guarantees not 
only valuable lives, but the rights of 
free thought and speech, denied in one 
country, have so far always found 
another where they could be exer- 
cised.’’ Once you grant the right of 
one nation to demand from another 
the handing over of a refugee, what, 
they ask, is to prevent Germany from 
trumping up some charge against, say, 
Thomas Mann and asking the United 





States to surrender him ? 


point to a thousand matters in which 
it is an obstruction; and, to take but 
one point on the other side, you can 
ask whether it was not the fostering 
of a spirit of nationalism that steeled 
Russia’s_ mighty victories 
Germany. 


against 


On one page the authors urge us 
to believe that ‘the nation’”’ is a mere 
myth. We must give up “being a lot 
of Sairey Gamps and rid our minds 
of the illusion that this Mrs. Harris of 
a Person exists. If we can fight 
and defeat a real Hitler, surely we 
can fight and defeat a non-existent 
Mrs. Harris.’’ Hardly a page later we 
read: ‘‘However hard we struggle 
against this Person—this Britannia 
on the penny—we shall never, for- 
tunately, get rid of her altogether. 
She is far too popular. Because in 
loving her we love ourselves; in 
honouring her we honour ourselves.”’ 
But if the Person is an illusion, non- 
existent, there’s no question of getting 
rid of her: she isn’t there to be got 
rid of. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE 


The fundamental change advo- 
cated in the book is the creation of a 
World Police Force, implementing a 
World Criminal Code. To make this 
successful, much of what each nation 
has considered its own business would 
have to become everybody’s business, 
and to that extent national sove- 
reignty would be curtailed. The 
chapters setting out the organisation 
of the force and the elements of the 
code are the most valuable in the book. 
All the proposals are not, to me, 
admirable. The handing over to this 
force of the right of universa! inter- 
ference with public speaking and 
writing is questionable indee And 
the authors make the mist:ke of 
assessing all by the standard of the 
best. They say: “Ifa Prime } nister 
or a Home Secretary rang up t! © Chie! 
Commissioner and asked hn 10 
release a scapegrace nephew ‘rom 
Vine Street, he would be told | itely 
to go to the devil.” Quite so; out! 
can imagine countries where h¢ ould 
be asked what it was worth; « |, 
Mr. Raymond Gram Swing rer ided 
us in the book reviewed here las‘ eek, 
“the morals of international re! “10S 
are as high as the component ates 
can maintain, and any plan to cate 
a post-war world which starts ¢ ¢ 08 
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e moral plane of the few best is a 
davdream.”’ 


Another point at which I would 
e with the authors is when they 

that, though the matters of 
-el between nations have been 
ss, the one cause of war is nation- 


ali We didn’t cut off King Charles’s 


he because he was a Frenchman; 
I in did’ not go to war with the 
because it was peopled with 
ntots; the French Revolution 
revolution against Frenchmen; 
our own time we have watched 
n fighting Russian and Spaniard 
ene °dagainst Spaniard to the death. 
To «_y nothing of China. From which 
‘ical to assume that, if national- 
sappeared from the world to- 
vy and we all became one band 
of thers, we could not be certain 
1e of the brothers would not be 
ni Cain and the other Abel. 


THE GREAT FOUR 


hat was an interesting sentence 
of Swing’s to which I drew atten- 
ti st week: “If we are to have the 
Gr Four at all, we are fairly sure 
to e not only enduring peace (after 
the orld settles down) but to have 
it to ‘he point of not always liking it.’’ 
\nd indeed it is possible to conceive 
in the world a vast over-riding Philis- 
tine Authority, with a monopoly of 
brass greaves and helmets, denying to 
a David, however just his cause, 
access even to a sling and the smooth 
pebbles of the brook. 


sir William Beach Thomas has 
been fortunate in making duty his 
delight. A parson’s son, he was born 
in the country; he loved the country, 
and has come to love it more and more; 
and he has succeeded in making a 
living out of this which was his great- 
est joy. When he had passed through 
Shrewsbury and Oxford, he went up 
to Fleet Street (after a brief experi- 
ment as a schoolmaster) to try his 
luck. For a moment, the shades of 
the prison-house closed upon him; 
then an encounter with Lord North- 
cliffe set him free. He was to write 
for the Daily Mail upon country 
matters. Now a great newspaper loves 
to have its men very closely inside 
its fist; but when Beach Thomas 
suggested to Lord Northcliffe that 
the country should be written about 
‘rom the country, the point was seen. 
The autocrat, capable of benevolence, 
Wrote to his new man a letter not 
permitting but commanding him to 
appear in the office no more often than 
twice a week. What could be more 


delightful ? 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


lo be in Northcliffe’s good books 
could be delightful indeed, and from 
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Sir William’s autobiography The Way 
/ @ Countryman (Michael Joseph, 
10s. 6d.) he would appear to have 
been inscribed on a special page. 
\nd that will not be wondered at by 
enyone who discovers the attractive 
Personality behind these pages. How 
verw elming to be a favourite of 
Nort! fle! Quite out of the blue, 
this sc < of thing was liable to happen. 
Hes d, without preface or warning, 
I y you to go round the world.’ 
Every ing was arranged with the 
Hsual erity, including a large bunch 
I in iuctions from Lord Inchcape 
- cattered agents about the 
orl id the captains of various 
ner. iding them give me the best 
Cec lation, the freedom of the 
rd § id, if desired, loans of money. 
© only emphatic instruction 
eg ne was to time my visit to 
me and to fit the opening of the 


ason,”’ 
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Northcliffe at his capricious best 
is well shown in these pages; but they 
have a much wider reference than 
Fleet Street. There is much here about 
country life and country creatures; 
there are glimpses of many famous 
men; there is all the author’s love of 
the poets and essayists who have found 
their ‘‘master bias”’ in rural England. 


I had not known, till I read the 
story here, why Lord Lee of Fareham 
presented Chequers to the nation. 
“‘One of his fears for the future was 
that when a Labour Government came 
into power it would be wholly domin- 
ated by urban prejudices, since almost 
all the members would have been 
brought up in towns and in industrial 
occupations. . . . His dream was that 
if you could ensure that the rulers of 
England,, whoever they were, and 
however urban, should spend the 
quieter intervals of their time there 
in the green valley among brooding 
cattle, in a peaceful garden remote 
from people and crowds, then you 
would exert a permanent influence 
for good, help to restore the perspec- 
tive of minds confused by the hurly- 
burly of Westminster, and give more 
depth and constancy to the whole 
body politic.”’ 


In the same way, in such times as 
these, there is constancy to be drawn 
from a book like this one that Sir 
William Beach Thomas has given us. 





ANTHOLOGY FOR LOVE 


MAN who is primarily a man of 
action, but who has delighted 
all his life in reading and in memoris- 
ing poetry congenial to him, is repre- 
sented with pleasing fidelity in Lord 
Wavell’s Other Men’s Flowers (Cape, 
10s. 6d.). Here is a man who does not 
care a rap whether what he loves is 
hackneyed, comparatively unknown 
or never published before; love is the 
thing. On the whole, Lord Wavell 
cannot love the moderns, but he is 
not dogmatic about it; like most of 
us, he is simply inclined to love best 
what first made its impact on mind or 
heart when all the world was young. 
His is a magpie collection, such as 
only a true lover of poetry, of clever 
verse and of humour carries along 
with him as the years pass. Like- 
minded magpies will rejoice to find 
not only great poems and famous 
lyrics here, but also such agreeable 
snippets as Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
My Candle, Galsworthy’s Prayer and 
the ending of Alice Duer Miller’s 
White Cliffs. Adding spice or salt to 
the whole are a number of notes by 
Lord Wavell, notes that reveal him 
to us as the man we have all delighted 
to think him: thoughtful, modest, 
humorous and brave. _V. Hz. F. 


LETTERS IN VERSE 


“HE friend for whom Martyn 
Skinner writes Letters to Malaya 
(Putnam, 5s.) is no longer able to 
receive them, being now a prisoner in 
Japanese hands. But the friendship is 
so true and deep that the author can 
continue to write them. They are in 
pleasantly plain language, thoughtful, 
discursive as good talk, with flashes 
of humour or wit. There is a broad 
humanity and vision in the letters, 
whether they are picturing the English 
scene, the desolations of war or the 
Nazi war-mongers, 
practising the rites 
Of massed herd-worship, swarming 
round a square 
Of black moustache, a tuft of totem- 
hair . 


As good letters should, they reveal 
both addresser and addressee. The 
only blemishes are the use of dated, 
pseudo-poetic words such as ’tis, ere, 
o’er, and the labour-shirking device of 
inversions. Vie Ee P. 
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to you? 


If your own personal fitting of 
Selberite Arch Preserver shoes is on re- 
cord, you can then be sure at any time of what 

your foot — and health—demand .. . perfect support 
for the arch and complete protection against strain and 
fatigue. It is Selberite’s intention to maintain the wide range 
of individual fittings even at the expense of the number of 
styles ; fitting is just as important as fashion these days. Register 
your fitting now; it is an asset that will gain tremendously 
in value if supplies of footwear get any shorter. Ask us for 


be 2H PRESERVER Shoe 
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diagonally, others fastened on a 
slanting line. This does not alter the trim, 
straight lines of the silhouette, but within 
these limitations it makes them look quite 
different from the straight-seamed, centrally- 
buttoned effects that have been in fashion 
all through the war. The crépe dresses with 
cross-over tops began it. These fold over and 
fasten under the arm and have been found 
becoming. Others are being shown with seams 
slanting from the shoulders inwards and 
fullness on the bodice and hips gathered into 
these seams. Necklines are round and collar- 
less and the dresses fasten at the back. 
Others again cross over with a lowish V neck 
and button diagonally to the waist making 
a pointed flap. All this has had the effect 
of altering the appearance of the dresses 
in soft rayons and silks, while, in addition, 
to balance these diagonal bodices and 
slanting buttoned plackets, skirts have 
cut-away, one-sided apron fronts or godets 
on one hip. Coats show diagonal treatments 
too. The most significant coat at Strassner’s 
is vivid geranium pink, a smooth facecloth 
that buttons right across the chest diagonally 
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HE cut of our clothes is changing— 
gradually but basically. Some sum- 
mer coats and dresses are seamed 


14, 


rts, 


CHANGES 
IN GUT 


(Left) Herring - bone 
suiting in two shades of 
grey for a street dress 
with white pique piping 


and revers. Flapped 
vertical pockets. Digby 
Morton 


(Right) Atube of a street 
dress in navy wool with 
raspberry pink and white 
striped cotton wristbands, 
dickey, gloves and a frill 
on the navy hat. Rahvis 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
DENES 


and has one immense, oblong, flapped pocket 
set on the right hip. Madame Mosca shows, 
at Jacqmar’s, a very smart black cloth suit, 
the jacket buttoning across with dramatic 
plaster-cast buttons that end under the left 
arm. Molyneux adopts a diagonal treatment 
on several of the bodices of his dinner frocks. 
This is not to say that the bulk of the dresses 
in the new collections are cut diagonally, but 
the tendency is increasing and shows which 
way the wind of fashion is blowing. 

Hats show a change in line also. After 
a long and almost undisputed reign, berets 
and sailors are giving way to exciting new 
shapes that are going to change our contours 
and our coiffures. Fabric hats reminiscent of 
topees are worn by the Rahvis mannequins, 
matching either the print dresses worn under 
a long coat or the blouse or dickey front of 
a street frock. There are several in striped 
cotton, charming and fresh-looking, yellow 
and white, raspberry pink and white, or 
navy and white, with biggish crowns that fit 
well down and are worn straight on the head. 
The mushroom brims look completely differ- 
ent from the flat-brimmed sailors we have 
known so long. 

The prettiest hat in the Molyneux col- 
lection is a geranium-coloured straw bonnet 





that fits well on the head and has the brim 
scooped away on one side and curving well 
over the face on the other. This is vaguely 
reminiscent of a coal-scuttle bonnet, and 
very becoming, shows a profile off to the best 
advantage. Molyneux, also, shows an im: 
mense white sailor with several of his suits 
with a highish Welsh crown. -Both hats giv’ 
the right balance to his tubular frocks which 


can take more on the head than the swing 
skirts. 

All kinds of novel collar and lickey 
front arrangements are shown on th plain 
cloth coatfrocks at Rahvis’s. A whit- piqu' 
bow is placed either side of a tiny Vc white 


piqué at the neck. What looks like a -acket 


of striped pink and white cotton is {» ‘ened 
under the chin in the middle of a sme ‘ron! 
of striped cotton. Shirt-sleeves of >ttol 


emerge at the wrists of the plain slee 5. 4 
clerical grey jumper suit in fine wor 11s 


interesting, dead plain save for a silv ke\ 
and padlock that fastens the belt in ont 
This is a 12-coupon outfit. Geraniun ink 
makes the plain tailored coat over « 3f! 
tailored printed crépe frock. These ger: 1m 
coats make a bright splash of colour in 2 105! 
all the collections. They are in s! oth, 
hard-wearing cloths like a huntsman’s } cke! 
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Delightful blouse . 


one of a collection of fine poplin 


blue/white, pink/white, red/white, 


brown/ white. 
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Spring Study in 
Black and White 


. one of the many individual 


and exclusive styles in our 
Model Gown Salon, first floor. 
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marvellous 
over black. <A _ pretty 
headdress at Rahvis’s 
was made from a horse- 
shoe of tiny pink roses 
and was shown with a 
black moulded dress in 
rayon jersey which had 
a jacket over it and 
another tiny pink rose 


and _ look 


and stem fixed on the single, gathered pocket on 
the right hip. This would make a charming bridal 


outfit in a pastel or dove grey. 


HE longish jacket with nipped-in waist is 
shown on all Hardy Amies suits. Unostenta- 
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buckled called 


(Middle) 


front, 


—APRIL 


Three new Brevitts :—(Left) Russet 
suede or calf with wedge sole and 
Tally-Ho. 
Cossack, mulberry 
piped and decorated with pastel blue. 
Note the encased cushion heel. (Right) 
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suede 


pouch pockets on the 
dress, tilted to make , 
diamond each side angf 
holding down two leep, 
unpressed box pleats > 
On a navy jumper suit 
smallish lozenges are 
cut out on the round 
neckline and _ plain 
sleeves showing whit. 


through. The piqué is placed as a flat band wander. 
neath so that it can easily be taken out and washed 
Mr. Amies shows one black dress in wool, 25 fine 
in texture as pure silk. This has a lovely 
a plain round neck and flared skirt with an enor. 
mous V on both back and front of the bodice 


ape, 


tious details define waists, yoke lines and pockets 779" ~—tusset_ calf with welted =the seams beginning on both shoulders anc. con. 
without obtruding themselves or breaking the line ian einai verging to a point on the waistline in the :entre 
in any way. Tiny horizontal lozenges are inset in front and back. This was shown with a black 
front on the waistline and on the topcoat, beltless, fitted to the waist 
yoke to look like pockets, the two at the back and cut with godet 


allowed by law being put in with the 
same effect. Skirts are creased on 
all six seams to give the hem a slight 
swing but with nothing to get out 
of place. Hardy Amies showed iris 
blue and ice blue for tweeds, clerical 
grey for worsteds, and fine tweeds 
with minute flecks in black and white 
on two greys. An ice blue tweed 
suit has a plain topcoat to match 
and a plum and blue tie-silk blouse 
with a matching skirt to tie on and 
turn it into a dress on hot days. 
This five-piece, for those who have 
saved up their coupons, would see 
a woman through every kind of 
occasion. The suit is plain, with 
subtle flapping on the pockets; the 
blouse collarless with a neat bow tie 





fullness below the waist, in the same 
smooth woollen, slightly thic <er in 
texture. 

Coats definitely® get plainer and 
plainer as the war goes on. Belts 
have almost disappeared and the 
smooth hard-wearing fabrics come 
right into the picture. Black and 
navy are the leaders with geranium 
pinks and reds for relief. This is 
having the effect of making dresses 
fit like the proverbial paper on the 
wall. They must, or they ruin the 
cut of the coat. The plain dark coats 
make the perfect background for all 
kinds of exciting jewellery. Scarves 
and squares fill the same role. They 
are as bright as possible and worm 
outside these plain dark coats 





tucked in loosely in front. 
P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


Chamois hand-stitched with black, perfect accessory for a street 
dress, from Elizabeth Arden 
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Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 4 A receptacle for a little (5) 
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and a V-shaped yoke. A jacket and 
dress in fine tropical suiting has big 
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hy —_ ee con —_ i 4 ne gl 742, — Lire, 9. Almost a nightmare (1, 3, 5) 
2-10, Tavistoc'’ reet, Coven arden, London, -C.2,” not later than th They neve . 4 > Das 1s of Fir 
: first post on Thursday, April’20, 1944. € 11. They never bellow in the pastures of Ei 
NotE.—This competition does not apply to the United States. __ (5, 9) 1 : 
12. Tread like this to bring up the pets (! 


14. Dr. Watson might have said so whet 
Holmes explained (2, 4) 

15. Kiss (8) 

17. If first and last are reversed it still movi 
to and fro (3, 3, 2) 

. Away (6) 

22. Tailless eland with plenty of dash (4) 

23. Wooden ray? No, it’s not light at all 
(6, 4) 

. Marked an Austrian defeat in 1859 (9) 

. He comes from Central Africa an 
resembles the giraffe (5) 

27. Better than no loaf (5, 2, 5) 
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1. A source of lovely colour (7) 
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7 2. ‘“——- ———- —— Heaven too” (3, 4, 3 
the cocktail, a 2 * 3. Of Nations, maybe (6) 
Seagers Ina. 4. “Brother clasps the hand of brother, 
he Stepping —— through the night.” | 
ld (8 


—S. Baring G 

5.}Helps, it may be said (4) 

6. Sister of Orestes (7) 

7. The smiling tears of spring (5, 

. She was asked where she was going ! 
(2, 6, 4) 

13. Unwieldy (10) 

16. Native of the Philippine Islanc» (5) 

18. Looks as if it should go by re, but! 

usually drawn along on the \/ 
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" 2 Name 20. Just the stone for a mere lad (’ 

Quality Unrivalled! (Mr., Mrs., etc.) 21. Suck in (6) 
Address 24. Looks both ways (4) 2 

Twenty-five shillings and —F \ 
threepence per bottle SOLUTION TO No. 741. The winner of this Crossword. the clues of which T - vi if = 
appeared in the issue of April 7, will be announced next week. The winner of Crossword No. 0 = 
ACROSS.—1 and 3, Ride a cock horse; 9, Unto; 10, Pack-horses; = 
SEAGER EVANS & CO. LTD., 12, Dirge; 13, Desist; 15, Vol; 18, Olive; 19, Ephemeral;’ 22, Idealists: Mrs. R. H. Case, x 


24, Abash; 25, His; 26, Old Tom; 29, Model; 32, Intentions; 33, Dodo; 
34, Spring days; 35, Uses. DOWN.—1, Round robin; 2, Determined; Avalon, Pant, Oswestry, 
4, Chandlers; 5, Cakes; 6, Hoods; 7, Rose; 8, Easy; 11, Reveal; 14, Ice; : 

16, Errand boys; 17, All Hallows; 20, Hush money; 21, Miasma; 23, Shropshire. Pu 
Ind; 27, Lenin; 28, Tried; 30, Pins; 31 Stir. the 
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DERETA MODEL from a collection 
of lovely off-white coats by this 
famous maker. Downy soft, warm 
woollen, without being weighty. 


= Equally at home over your suit 


Mill 








or dashing to war-time duties. 


18 coupons. £15.10.0 


Exclusive to Bon Marche in Liverpool. 
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IOKSES, CREWOSON 6 CO. LTD., PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 


BON MARCHE, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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COUNTRY LIFE—APRIL 14, 1944 
(Natural colour photograph by John Hinde) 


Back-stage glimpse of Miss Sally Gray—tfamous 


personality of stage and screen—wearing Clarks’ newest “‘Svelte Lace’’ shoes. 
Photograph taken by John Hinde from the wings of the Savoy Theatre 


where Sally Gray is appearing in the current success ‘‘My Sister Eileen.” 


Made by C. & J. CLARK LTD., (WHOLESALE ONLY) STREET, SOMERSET, and by Clarks (Ireland) Ltd., Dundc!k 
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